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Another Amazing 
MeCULLOCH Power Tool / 


PORTABLE 79 Ib. complete) 
HIGH-SPEED 5 hp) 


Te 


ill Saves Time Drilling Holes 
Power and Communication 


New McCulloch Earth Dr 
for Fence Posts, Light, 
Poles -Guard-Rail Posts, Etc 


These Are Some of Its Cost 


* Special McCulloch 5-hp gasoline 
engine —for fast digging in any earth, 
including clay 








* Weighs only 79 lb. complete with 
auger—easy to carry and handle 


* Automatic clutch 


%*% Requires no maneuvering into posi- 
tion — just carry to exact location and drill 


Converts in 
less than a 
minute. .-- 









fo. b. 
Los Angeles 





PRICES: 





This fence crew dug 102 holes 30 inches deep in 
40 minutes with a 9-inch McCulloch Earth Drill 











Saving, Time-Saving Features 


* Full-swivel coupling at engine — 
permits (1) easy starting and convenient 
storage, (2) drilling at any angle, (3) 
reversing auger rotation when necessary 
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* One-control operation Sey 
ve 
\, 


McCulloch Earth Drill with 6” auger .. . $400 
with 9” auger... 405 
with 12” auger... 410 
McCulloch 20” Chain Saw assembly... .. 110 
(other lengths of blade and chain available up to 60”) 


Send today for complete information and name of nearest dealer. 


NATIONWIDE SALES & SERVICE 





to a standard © 
McCulloch Chain Sow 
_the outstanding power — 
timber work 
detach d 
attach ¢ 










McCULLOCH / > 


MOTORS CORPORATION 








Los Angeles 45, California 








Worlds 1. agest Binders of Power Chain Saws 
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The splendor of fall color is captured here in all its beauty by Mack Derick, 
The AFA master of scenic photography. He focused his camera on the birthplace of 
Calvin Coolidge at Plymouth in the heart of the Green Mountains for this 
pleasing effect. Mack is a native of Vermont, where the extent and impor- 
tance of forestland, still covering fifty percent of a state settled in the earliest 
days of our country, give one the feeling forestry will never die. American 
Forests is indebted to Vermont Life, magazine of the Vermont Development 
Commission, for this color cover scene. 


The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, publishers of American For- 
ests, is a national organization— 
independent and non-political in 
character—for the advancement of 
intelligent management and use 
of forests and related resources of 
soil, water, wildlife and outdoor 











recreation. Its purpose is to cre- AMERICAN FORESTS is published monthly by The American Forestry Association at 919 Seven- 
ate an enlightened public appre- teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Subscription price $5 a year. The Editors are not 
Clation of these resources and the responsible for loss or injury of manuscripts and photographs while in their possession or in 
part they play in the social and transit. The Editors are not responsible for views expressed in signed articles. Entered as second- 
economic life of the nation. Cre- class matter at the Postoffice at Washington, D. C., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptable 
ated in 1875, it is the oldest na- for mailing at special rate of postage provided in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, author- 
tional forest conservation organ- ized July 10, 1918. Additional entry at Baltimore, Maryland, December 29, 1931. Copyright, 


ization in America. 1950, by The American Forestry Association. 
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We've got a special reason for being glad you're here! 





October, 1950 Oc! 


—... 





You see, we in the electric industry fully real- 
ize how vital proper forest planning is to the 
maintenance of adequate hydro-power. That’s 
why it’s especially nice to welcome you 
people who are doing this important work 


... important to us and to the entire nation. 


Through Trees for Tomorrow and our own 
Company tree- planting program we’ve been 
doing our bit, too. And even though we can 


play only a small part in this great work, 














you have our wholehearted and enthusiastic 


support. 





Reddy Kilowatt your electric servant 









WISCONSIN WI) BY yelled CORPORATION 


© 1950, Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
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KEEP AMERICA’S FORESTS 
GREEN AND GROWING 
Prevent Fovest Fires 
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Champion is interested not alone in the 
utilization of wood, but also in the 
propagation of our forests. Forest fire 
prevention and fighting techniques are 


a part of Champion’s forestry program. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company 


GENERAL OFFICES, HAMILTON, OHIO 








MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C. . . . HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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SOUTHERN 
PULPWooD 
CONSERVATION 


ASSOCIATION 


SUPPORTED BY THE PULPWoOoD INDUSTRY 
IN THE SOUTH TO PROMOTE Goop FOREST 
PRACTICES ON ALL Woop LANpDs THROUGH- 
OUT THE REGION, To INCREASE LANDOWNER 
INCOME AND PROVIDE CONTINUING CROPS 
OF TREES FOR ALL Woop UsING INDUSTRIES 


Cut Wisely 
Prevent F res 


Grow More Trees 


1506 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


ATLANTA 3 GEORGIA 


—| 
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orests were to be fostered 





for their own sake, as sources of timber, in 
the dawning idea of conservation. Soon came 
consciousness of the forest role in control 
and conservation of water. Later was learned 
the power of trees in the toughest tasks of 
soil erosion and silt control. 

Now we see that conservation comes not 
in closed compartments, but as a unified pro- 
gram of land utilization. Valley and hill, 
forest and field, wild life and farm livestock 
—all are parts of the intricate, interlocking 
pattern. : 

Farming methods play the dominant role 
in the agricultural aspects of conservation. 
Adoption and success of proper farming 
methods depend on availability and proper 
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use of farm implements and machines. For 
more than a century, providing ever-better 
farm machinery has been the business of the 
J. I. Case Co. And increasingly, for many 
years, Case has carried on educational work 
to inspire farming methods that conserve soil 
and water as well as human time and toil. 
As materiel for conservation methods, farm 
machinery is kin to the forest. As a contribu- 
tion to closer kinship between leaders in for- 
estry and agriculture, Case invites you to see 
. . the Case 
educational materials. They cover all the 
accepted soil and water conservation prac- 
tices from ponds to pastures . . . grassland 
farming and forage feeds. . 


. and to use, as you can. 


. improvement 
of farm fertility and farm earnings. 





There are movies in full color and sound. . . 
builetin-style booklets... wall hangers and 
charts. All are listed in a little catalog, “Case 
Visual Education Materials.” We'd like to send 
you a copy. Address J. I. Case Co., Educational 
Division, Racine, Wis. 





CASE 
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GAYLORD BOXES REFLECT 


THE STRENGTH OF SOUTHERN PINE 


Gaylord Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
have a National reputation for dependable 
strength because they “deliver the goods” 
safely to destination. Their ruggedness 
stems originally from the pulpwood of 
southern forests. Conversely, a_ healthy 
fibreboard container industry helps to give 
stability to forestry as a sound business en- 


terprise. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


BoGALUSA, LOUISIANA 
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Greetings to a 75 Year-Old | 


The National Lumber Manufacturers Association and the affliated Timber 
Engineering Company congratulate The American Forestry Association 
upon its long career of high usefulness since 1875. 


Through a progressive evolution, America’s forest industries today repre- 
sent a new era of forest economy. Revolutionary progress in forestry 
practices combined with tremendous technological advances have changed 
our once migratory industry into one of a permanent nature. Continued 
progress along these lines now gives assurance of a continuing supply of 
products to meet our country’s ever-expanding needs. 


We pledge the continued earnest effort of our forest industries to determine, 
to develop, and to aid in the establishment of practical measures for sus- 
tained production and wise use of our forest resources. 


We bespeak an equal measure of interest and cooperation to the same end 
by public agencies, State and Federal. 


TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY I 
and 
NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


A Federation of Associations of Lumber Manufacturers including: 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
APPALACHIAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
HARDWOCD DIMENSION MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
HARDWOOD PLYWOOD INSTITUTE 
MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION 
MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
NORTHEASTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION i 
NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION | 
NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
SOUTHERN HARDWOOD PRODUCERS, INC. 
SOUTHERN PiNE ASSOCIATION 
THE VENEER ASSOCIATION h 
WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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SWEDISH 


INCREMENT 
| BORERS 


I) FORESTRY MUSTRUMENTS 
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he Ke Instruments for 


forest work are made with 





the same care and preci- 
i €6sion for which all K&E 
products have been re- 





i =aowned for 83 years. 

ty K&E Forestry Equipment 
} includes the K&E Swedish 
“2 Increment Borer, made of 
} the finest Swedish steel, 


m K&E Tree Caliper, K&E 
4 46©Swedish Bark Measuring 
m Instrument, K&E Timber 
‘im «©«Scriber, K&E Forester’s 
Compasses, K&E Topo- 
graphic Abney Levels, 
i K&E Topographic Tapes 
*' and K&E WYTEFACE* 
Wm 6. Diameter (Tree) Steel 


hey) 

Y Tapes. 

nit Ask any K&E Distributor 
‘ or Branch for further in- 
a) formation or write Keuffel 


' & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


*Trade Mark 


' 
\ 
im KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
} EST. 1867 
ij Drafting, 
Reproduction, 
Surveying Equipment 
and Materials, 
Slide Rules, 
Measuring Tapes. 
New York ¢ Hoboken, N. J. 
} Detroit * Chicago © St. Louis 
San Francisto ¢ Los Angeles * Montreal 








To the Members 
of The 

American Forestry 
Association 


REAT oaks from little acorns grow. 
The handful of pioneers who met in Chi- 
cago on September 10, 1875 to create an 
As) organization for the public promotion of 
forestry and timber culture—The American Forestry 
Association—could hardly have realized the potency 
of the little seedling they were nurturing into being. 
During its brief span of life the AFA has grown into 
a strong sturdy giant, spreading its influence and 






YQ 


work to many near and far away corners of the con- 
servation world. 

Like its counterpart, the oak, The American For- 
estry Association has sunk its roots firmly into the 
soil and is spreading its crown continually up and 
out to new horizons. 

Through the years its work has always been to stim- 
ulate others, and quite frequently to get in and do a 
job itself, as evidenced by its many projects. 

In its doing, AFA has drawn to it thousands of 
members, who collectively have financed the work of 
their organization through their contributions; who 
in small groups have served on countless committees 
to solve many problems over the years; and who, 
as individuals, have been spheres of influence, ever 
widening as the ripples in a pool of water. 

In tribute to its past members and to its members 
everywhere today, the siaffl of The American Forestry 
Association respectfully dedicates this 75th Anni- 
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American Forestry— 
Then and Now 


1875 1950 
0 National Forests 179* 
2 National Parks and 21° 

Monuments (1) 
0 State Forests and Parks 18* 


Neg. County and Town 41%* 
Forests (2) 
0 Private forest land under 
fair to excellent manage- 
ment 


a 


0 Forest land under organ- 571* 
ized protection from fire 


0 State forestry departments 44 


0 Professionally trained 10,000 
foresters 
0 Forest tree nurseries (3) 179 
0 Forestry schools 30 
500,- Forest industry 2,000,000 
000 employees (4) 
| National, state and local 108 


forestry, lumber and re- 

lated associations 
0 Public expendi- 

tures for forestry 


$118,000.000 


*Millions of acres. 


(1) Yellowstone 
1872; Hot Springs, 
in 1832. 

(2) There were a number of small 
community forests existing in 1875. 

(3) These are mostly public and 
industrial nurseries. Early records are 
vague on forest nurseries, although a 
number of commercial nurseries pro- 
duced timber trees, along with fruit 
and ornamental stock—one 
Island as early as 1771. 


(4) Estimated from census taken in 


1870 and 1880. 


park established 
Arkansas reserve 


on Long 


First State Forester 
of New Jersey Dies 


Word has just been received of the 
recent death of Alfred Gaskill, first 
state forester of New Jersey. It was 
during his early days as state forester 
(1907) that the beginnings of the 
present state forest holdings were ac- 
quired. On July 1, 1915 he was ap- 
pointed first director of the newly 
created Department of Conservation 
and Development. He initiated the 
reforestation program and took an 
active part in establishing and _ pro- 
moting statewide interest in municipal 
and county shade tree care. He was 
in charge of forestry activities in the 
state when the first forest fire pro- 
lection system organized and 
participated in its early development. 
He retired on account of ill health 
and made his home at Lake Dunmore. 
Brandon, Vermont until his death. 


was 





Young or old, you'll like traveling on Santa Fe trains. 
They’re downright comfortable! 
You choose from a wide variety of accommodations... 
get plenty of room to roam. Dressing rooms are spacious. 
You board your train downtown.. 
any weather... 
en route... 


.leave on schedule in 
enjoy wonderful Fred Harvey meals 
arrive relaxed, refreshed. 
And on the Jexas Chief, €1 Capitan and 
The Grand Canyon, an alert and capable 
Courier-Nurse (registered graduate nurse) 
is aboard to help those who need 
her friendly service. 










For the utmost in travel comfort, 
go Santa Fe all the way. 





R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Monager, Santa Fe System lines, Chicogo 4 





S. L. Frost John M. Christie Fred E. Hornaday Samuel T. Dana 


Exec. Director Treasurer 


Randolph G. Pack 


Secretary 


The Board of Directors > 


Blueprint 
for the 
Future 





Karl T. Frederick William B. Greeley 





Watchful officers gear AFA’s 
policies to fit the changing 
scene in this, its 75th year 


Walter H. Meyer Lloyd E. Partain 


. C. Spurr + President 


Xt ) 9 historian, no conservationist. no business- 


man in looking at the great forestry activity 
going on across the United States in 1950 
can deny that truly remarkable progress has 
been made in the three quarters of a century 
covering the life span of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion. Lending its voice and energies to this growth, the AFA 
has varied its policies and activities to fit changing scenes 
and needs of the day. 

As the Association’s board of directors views accomplish- 
ments in this historical year, it will borrow certain well- 
founded principles of experience and sources of unfailing 
inspiration from the past to project the organization and 
its work into the future. 






























Bryce C. Browning 





Don P. Johnston 





Theodore S. Repplier 





It believes its greatest single task is to continue to stimu- 


ty late others to develop more fully a national and “grassroots” 
0) awareness of the vital role forests, soil, water, wildlife, out- 
xf door recreation and related resources have in maintaining 
our standard of living; and further to seek soundly con- 
i ceived programs of action, research and education to accom- 


A plish these objectives which are practical, economically at- 
tainable and in keeping with American ideals of democracy. 


” It believes that the expansion of individual initiative among 
,. landow ners and industry must be especially encouraged. 

1. The Association’s Program for American Forestry par- 
e tially blueprints this future. A number of project plans 


d have now been completed to place the Association in a more 
active role of developing the Program in the field of water- 
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W. J. Damtoft 


Kent Leavitt 





James J. Storrow 


C. H. Flory 








shed management, insect and disease control, youth and 
teacher training, recreation, industrial and state cooperation, 
and general education. As it is doing this year, the Associa- 
tion plans to measure at definite periods the progress of 
forestry and adjust its program and recommendations to 
changing needs and conditions. 


The future program of the AFA likewise visualizes broad- 
ening the field and usefulness of American Forests, and its 
other publications. Services to its own members will con- 
tinue to be an important part of the organization’s future 
operations. In the future as in the past, the progress made 
toward these objectives will rest with Association mem- 
bers, the vital lifeline of the organization. 
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T IS hardly surprising 
that early American col- 
onists, surrounded as 
they were by seemingly 
endless expanses of for- 
ests, felt little need to practice even 
rudimentary concepts of forestry con- 
servation. Forestry as we know it to- 
day was scarcely known or neces- 
sary. Then as succeeding generations 
hacked and burned ever larger swaths 
through the virgin timber, scattered 
protests: against exploitation and 
pleas for conservation were heard. 
American history records such 
early conservation trends as: a 
Plymouth Colony ordinance of 1626 
against cutting timber on colony 
lands without official consent; Wil- 
liam Penn’s decree that one acre in 
every five be left in trees: the es- 


12 


tablishment of community forests in 
New Hampshire in the eighteenth 
century. Undoubtedly these measures 
were inspired by a few specific needs 
and wishes, some probably dictated 
by Old World thinking where already 
wood was held in high esteem. 

It is a matter of record that since 
1875 the milestones of forestry ad- 
vancement in this nation are closely 
linked to The American Forestry As- 
sociation, its officers and its mem- 
bers. It is not intended to imply that 
the AFA was solely responsible for 
the significant events of forestry 
progress portrayed in these pages. In 
the early years, however, the AFA in- 
fluence was unquestionably evident at 
nearly every turn. Then as more and 
more organizations and champions of 
conservation sprang into being. others 


began to play a greater part in 
fashioning the course of the future. 
In some instances, the AFA was 
hardly more than an onlooker—but 
ever an interested and watchful one. 

Neither do these few pages attempt 
to portray a complete chronology of 
forestry progress. The milestones se- 
lected move steadily through the 
years of forestry achievement since 
founding of the AFA without pausing 
to dwell at length on such important 
events as meetings which led to merg- 
ing of the AFA and the first American 
Forest Congress. or many of the ac- 
complishments in research, education 
and legislation. The presentation is 
intended rather as a_ representative 
cross section ef many significant 
events in conservation and forestry 
progress. 
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Chicago’s Grand Pacific Hotel in 1875—where the AFA was organized 


1875-1877 


Organization The prologue to the advent of federal and state forestry, forest education, 
research, management and development in the United States, was written by a 
number of gentlemen who, on September 10, 1875, at the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
in Chicago, Illinois, met and created The American Forestry Association, 
first national forestry association in the United States. Organizing public senti- 
ment on a larger and more influential scale than ever before, these farsighted 
men supplied leadership that spurred the Association to undertake a national 
campaign for forestry. Objectives centered around legislation by Congress to 
reserve timbered portions of the Public Domain and place them under forest 
protection. From its inception, The American Forestry Association’s history 
has been the story of forestry growth, development and progress in this country 
through three quarters of a century. 


Eden Park, scene of first Forest Congress Arbor Day ceremony, 1882 


1877-1882 


” The formative years of the Association saw Congress in 1877 grant its first 
Early Accomplishments 


appropriation, $6000, for the purpose of obtaining information preparatory to 
establishing a Division of Forestry. Carl Schurz, German immigrant, statesman 
and student, who became Secretary of the Interior in 1877, was among the first 
to propose and urge establishment of federal forest reservations and scientific 
handling of forests. He believed that what had been done with forestry in 
Germany could be done here. In 1881 the forest agency.in the Department of 
Agriculture was made a Division of Forestry. Culmination of these early 
years and the real beginning of the Association’s national activities occurred in 
1882 with organization of an American Forest Congress at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on April 25, with Dr. Bernhard E. Fernow as secretary. 
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1882 
First American Forest Congress 


This Congress was the result of a suggestion made by Richard Baron Von 
Steuben, of Prussia, to Judge Warren Higley, eminent Cincinnati jurist and 
educator, who in turn passed it on to Dr. John A. Warder, then president of 
The American Forestry Association. The suggestion was so appealing that 
aid of other prominent citizens of Cincinnati, among them Judge Alfonso Taft 
and Alfred Springer, was solicited in forming a local action committee. Then 
after a period of preparation, accompanied by a broadside of publicity capably 
engineered by Col. William L. DeBeck, well-known newspaperman, the com- 
mittee headed by Judge Higley issued a call for an American Forest Congress 
to be held in Cincinnati the following spring. It is on record as being best 
attended of any meeting in the annals of American forestry. Dramatizing for- 
estry as never before, in an era of reckless exploitation, this Congress laid the 
foundation for a national forestry structure and brought about a merging with 
The American Forestry Association. 


Gibson House where first Congress was planned 


1885-1886 


State Forestry 


The states began to look favorably at forestry pro- 
grams, and through the efforts of The American Forestry 
Association, New York in 1865 undertook public forest 
in this year, a state forest 
reserve and began a Department of Conservation. Cali- 
fornia was quick to follow and later in the year created 


administration. It created, 


a State Board of Forestry. 


Adircndack—first state forest 


















This was part of the first national forest 


1891 
Start of National Forests 


The year 1891 marked the beginning of our national forest system and 
culmination of the Association’s first national objective. Congress having 
given the President power to establish forest reserves from the Public Domain, 
President Harrison on March 30 set aside 1,239,040 acres in Wyoming as 
the Yellowstone Timber Reserve, today known as the Shoshone National Forest. 


1898 
Forestry Education 


Emphasizing need for trained foresters, the Association had been cam- 
paigning for forestry education and for schools to turn out men in this 
field. New York again took the lead, and in 1898 established the first state 
forestry school at Cornell University. In dedicating the school Dr. Fernow, 
then head of the U. S. Division of Forestry, stated that The American 
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Forestry Association was responsible for the first direction 
of the public to forestry education. He said: “Fifteen years 
ago the word ‘forestry’ was « revelation to the citizens of this 
country. The American Forestry Association has fumbled but 


on it has got there.” Another speaker, Col. William F. Fox, then 

od Superintendent of the New York Fish and Forestry Com- 

of mission, referring to 1885 said: “The establishing of a For- 

at estry Department by the State of New York was due to the 

ft work of The American Forestry Association.” This same 

0 year the Biltmore Forest School opened its doors, and in 

ly 1900 a School of Forestry was created at Yale and stands 

h- today as the oldest, continuous forestry school in the country. 
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First forestry class at Cornell, B. E. Fernow in center 


1900 


Society of American Foresters 













SOCIETY 


With forestry now a fully recognized profession, growth and interest 


OF in the subject was signified by the founding, in November, 1900 at Washington, 
AMERICAN D. C., of the Society of American Foresters. Its character and objects being 
FORESTERS definitely scientific, only professional foresters were eligible to join. With 
1900 a membership of near 7000, the Society celebrates its 50th Anniversary this 


year. Two years later, in 1902, the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion was founded. This organization, playing an important role in the lumber 
industry through the years, in 1913 praised the accomplishments, endorsed 
the work of, and urged its members to join The American Forestry Association. 


The late Gifford Pinchot, first U. S. 
Forest Service chief, with Lyle Watts 


1905 
2nd American Forest Congress 


January 2 to 6, 1905 found assembled in Washington, D. C., the second American 
Forest Congress—called by The American Forestry Association. Held at a psychological 
moment and dramatizing effectively the whole question of conservation of natural 
) resources, it is credited with having been a deciding influence on Congress. In any event, 
Congress three weeks later passed the Act of February 1 transferring the forest reserves 
to the Department of Agriculture. This Act plus the sentiment of the Forest Congress: 
(1) Opened the natural resources of the forests to legitimate use; (2) Placed the federal 
forests in the hands of foresters; (3) Stabilized for all time the principle of reserv- 
ing for public purposes federally-owned forest land; (4) Marked the beginning of 
American forestry on a broad scale. 
On July 1 the Division of Forestry became the Forest Service. 
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1906 
National Monuments 


In 1906 forestry began to make great strides. Congress during the pre- 
ceding twelve months had passed several important bills. The Senate now 
passed a bill authorizing purchase of Southern Appalachian Reserves. Also 
in this year the Forest Service got its first $1,000,000 appropriation, and Devil's 
Tower, in Wyoming, was established as the first national monument. 


Devil’s Tower—named first national monument 


1908 


Governors’ Conference 


On May 13, 1908, President Roosevelt called the first Conference of Governors at the White 
House. Never in the country’s history had so important a convention been held and never before had 
questions of equal gravity been discussed in any national conference either in the United States or in 
any other country. To crystallize the sentiment of the conference: the work of conservation of all 
natural resources—forests, minerals, soils and waters—should be left largely to the several states; a 
permanent organization of state executives should be made, through which will of the people of 
the several states should be expressed; and a comprehensive plan of nationwide conservation should 
be formulated and carried out by states, working in concert among themselves and with the nation. 
The conference awakened the states to the importance of conservation and furnished a tremendous 
impetus to both state and national forestry. 


Governors meet with Theodore Roosevelt (center) at White House 





1910 
Forest Products Laboratory 


Progress in forestry was advancing, and on June 4, 1910, the Forest Serv- 
ice opened a new Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. The 
nine sections of the plant—timber physics, timber tests, wood preservation. 
wood distillation, wood pulp, chemistry, engineering, pathology and mainte- 
nance—were now equipped to tackle intelligently problems of wood users 
in all parts of the country, and later, the world. 


The modern Forest Preducts Laboratory at Madison 
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1911 


Weeks Bill History 


In October, 1885, Dr. Henry O. Marcy of Boston, Massachusetts read 
a paper before the American Academy of Medicine in New York. His 
subject was “Climatic Treatment of Diseases: Western North Carolina 
as a Health Resort.” In this paper, Dr. Marcy advocated the creation of 
national forest reserves in the Southern Appalachian Mountains, possibly 
the first mention of such a project. The first thought given to cre- 
ation of such reserves is attributed to Dr. Chase P. Ambler who in 1889 
came to Asheville, N. C. from Ohio, and began advocating that either 
state or federal government should control the higher mountain tops. 
Through his efforts and perseverance ten years later, in 1899, there 
was founded the “Appalachian National Park Association.” These are 
but two incidents which led to a multitude of speeches, resolutions, spe- 
cial messages to Congress, hearings, bill introductions, reports, investi- 
gations, amendments, presidential pleadings, letters, Association urgings, 
and the like, that culminated in 1911, after twenty-six years, with 
passage by Congress of the Weeks Bill. This established a new national 
policy — purchase by the federal government of forest lands necessary 
to protect the flow of navigable streams. This was one of the most 
important milestones in the history of forest legislation. 


The Cherokee National Forest of Tennessee was 
one of many made possible by the Weeks Bill 


1912 


Insect Control 








Aerial spraying, a boon to insect control 


Destruction by insects and disease had long been a vital factor 
in the protection of forests. In 1912 The American Forestry Associa- 
tion appealed to Congress to appropriate $80,000 for investiga- 
tion of tree disease. This move gave a boost to forest pathology 
which over the years has been responsible for saving millions of board 
feet of standing timber. 


1915 
Panama-Pacifie Exposition 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition opened at San 
Francisco in 1915, and The American Forestry Association met with 
the Western Forestry and Conservation Association on the exposition 
grounds in October. Here the idea of looking at forestry, not from 
an individual east or west viewpoint but from a nationwide, all-con- 
cerned viewpoint was propounded by the Association’s president, 
Henry Sturgis Drinker. For the most important work in forestry over 
the years directors of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition pre- 












































sented The American Forestry Association with a large bronze 
medal. This meeting brought about in 1916, the recommenda- 
tion, by the Association, for a cooperative study of the forest 
resources of the two American continents and the suggestion 
that uniform grades and specifications for North and South 
American forest products be mutually adopted. Also in 1916 
Congress created the National Park Service. 


1920 
Association of State Foresters 


The Association of Eastern Foresters, a group of state 
foresters, gathered for a meeting at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, on December 8-9, 1920 for a general discussion of 
forestry problems of mutual interest to the various state 
forest organizations. One of the interesting developments of 
the meeting was establishment of an Association of State 
Foresters, an organization that today is particularly active 
and valuable in consideration of questions both of legislation 
and methods in carrying forward forestry work in the several 
states. 


A group of state foresters attended third Forest Congress 


1924 
Clarke-MeNary Law 


The year 1924 saw the greatest step forward since 
passage of the Weeks Law in 1911, when Congress enacted 
the Clarke-McNary Law, providing for cooperation of fed- 
eral government with the states in the fields of forest fire 
prevention and suppression, distribution of forest planting 
stock and farm forest extension activities. This year also 
saw outdoor recreation flash into national importance. The 
American Forestry Association was requested to appoint a 
joint committee with the National Parks Association to 
undertake a survey of federal parks, forests, reservations, 
and other public lands and waters. The first wilderness area 
was established on the Gila National Forest in New Mexico. 


(Turn to page 20) 
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HE accomplishments of a 

progressive organization 

are readily traceable to 

and synonomous_ with 

the stature and caliber 
of its leaders. Lacking inspired direc- 
tion and guidance, the most worthy 
causes must falter and eventually 
sputter to a futile end. Who, then, 
have been responsible for conceiving 
and molding those noteworthy mile- 
stones of forestry and conservation 
progress in which The American For- 
estry Association has played so prom- 
inent a role during the past three 
quarters of a century? 

Fortunately, many such leaders 
have been ever ready and willing to 
step into the breach whenever need 
arose. The list, in fact, is so long it 


George B. Loring 


would require volumes to record their 
names and accomplishments. 

For instance, one need look no 
further than the Association’s present 
Board of Directors. There is Colonel 
William B. Greeley, who first forged 
his way to the top as chief of the 
U. S. Forest Service in the °20s 
and later became known as a fore- 
most industrial spokesman for free 
enterprise—or Randolph G. Pack, 
who is so nobly carrying on a family 
tradition with his work under the 
Pack Forestry Foundation banner- 
or Samuel T. Dana and Walter H. 
Meyer, ranking leaders in the field of 
forestry education. 

There's really no place to stop, in 
light of present day leaders, to say 
nothing of those in the past. The 


same tribute is likewise due countless 
members and friends of the Associa- 
tion, past and present, but perhaps 
their presence may be implied in the 
review of Association accomplish- 
ments effected during various terms 
of its presidents: 


Robert Douglas 
1875 

Usually forgotten in a roster of 
AFA presidents is Robert Douglas, 
chairman of that historic organiza- 
tion meeting in Chicago’s Grand Pa- 
cific Hotel September 10, 1875. Ree- 
ords reveal that when assembled 
delegates had agreed to band together 
in an American Forestry Association, 
subsequent balloting resulted in the 
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Francis H. Appleton Curtis Guild, Jr. Robert P. Henry S. Drinker 





George D. Pratt James McClure, Jr. W. S. Rosecrans A. C. Spurr 

















Devastating forest fires are not quite so 
frequent, thanks to state-federal control 
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1928 


MeNary-Woodruff Bill 
MeSweeney-MeNary Bill 


A bill drawn up by The American Forestry Association was intro- 
duced in Congress as the McNary-Woodruff Bill in 1925. Reintroduced in 
1926 and blocked by a filibuster in 1927, it finally passed in 1928. This 
bill authorized a series of annual appropriations up to a total of 
$8,000,000 to carry out provisions of Section 7 of the Weeks Act for 
protection of the watersheds of navigable streams. The McSweeney- 
McNary Bill also passed in 1928, authorized a ten-year program of forest 
research to insure adequate supplies of timber and related forest prod- 
ucts, along with other comprehensive provisions. 


McSweeney-MeNary Bill speeded forest research 


1933 
Civilian Conservation Corps 


The depression which began in 1929 created an unhealthy cconomic 
situation, and to alleviate unemployment President Roosevelt on March 
21, 1933 recommended the Civilian Conservation Corps. Legislation 
passed ten days later created this gigantic program, which, though con- 
ceived as a temporary relief measure, was destined to continue for ten 
years and accomplish millions of dollars’ worth of conservation work. 
Another agency, the Soil Conservation Service, was created in 1933. It 
has developed large-scale programs for conservation of land and soil 
resources and helped many farmers improve their management. The 
year 1933 also had its catastrophe when on August 14 a forest fire, 


The CCC program accented forest improvement 
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starting on the Tillamook Forest in Oregon, burned ten billion board 
feet of standing timber and caused an estimated $200,000,000 damage 
before it was extinguished. 
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1934 


Shelterbelts 


Who can forget the dust storms that played havoc with farm lands in the prairie 
states? In line with other conservation measures, the President on July 21, 1934 approved 
a Shelterbelt Tree Planting Project for the prairie states. This was the most unique and 
daring forestry undertaking in the history of the country. It called for planting of trees 
in strips seven rods wide, running north and south one mile apart, in a belt of prairie coun- 
try 100 miles wide, extending 1000 miles from the Canadian line to northern Texas. Within 
the belt, total area to be planted was 1,800,000 acres. This project gave immediate em- 
ployment to drought stricken families in the prairie area and built a windbreak that in years 
to come would protect the land from desecrating winds that rob them of soil and mois- 
ture. Today those trees are playing an important role in soil fixation. 





SCS urges contour farming to save soil 


A planted windbreak protected this crop of wheat 
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1935-1937 


Dutch Elm Disease 
Norris-Doxey Law 
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This is what the hurricane did to 
a young pine stand in Connecticut 





Norris- Doxey foresters help 
solve farm woodlot problems 


Following the Shelterbelt Project, a fight put up by The American For- 
estry Association for preservation of American elm trees resulted in a 
$527,000 appropriation to battle the Dutch elm disease. In 1935 a long-range 
program for handling the nation’s lands, forests, waters and minerals was 
recommended by the National Resources Board which had been created that 
same year. In 1936 The American Forestry Association purchased a permanent 
home, its present building, and in 1937 Congress passed the Norris-Doxey Bill, 
a cooperative farm-forestry act providing for increased technical aid to farm 
owners in sound management of their woodlands. 


1938-1939 
New England Hurricane 


A September hurricane in 1938 blew down millions of trees in the New 
England states, and a Northeastern Timber Salvage Administration under 
direction of the Forest Service was set up to salvage as much blown-down 
timber as possible. One year later the Association launched a fire prevention 
campaign. Congress voted one billion dollars for conservation, and studied a 
forest restoration plan that had been placed before it. 


1941 
Forests at War 


When Japan struck at Pearl Harbor December 7, 1941, forests of Amer- 
ica again went to war. Protection of forests became an important factor 
in the emergency, and The American Forestry Association had its board of 
directors send an urgent letter to the President. It held that three lines of 
action should have undisputed priority: (1) Forest protection; (2) Mainte- 
nance of continued production; (3) Accelerated research in the use and pro- 
duction of cellulose and other forest products. 

In the same year forest industries inaugurated far-reaching educational 
and action programs for fire prevention and timber management. 
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1946 


Forest Resource Appraisal 
3rd American Forest Congress 


When the war had ended the Association was ready with its Forest Re- 
search Appraisal Project, and in 1946, for the first time in forty-one years, an 
American Forest Congress was called in Washington, D. C. National leaders from 
all sections of the country assembled to come to grips with the postwar question 
— What type of forest program should America have? Federal, state and indus- 
trial representatives discussed numerous issues in the three-day session, October 
9-11. Proceedings of this Congress fill a 380-page book. The American For- 


ad estry Association drafted a forest program based on discussions of the Con- 
ad gress, and in 1947 submitted its Program for American Forestry. Foresters 
= and lumbermen alike endorsed this program, and the Association announced a 
= plan to activate it. To give it impetus, the Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foun- 
. dation announced a grant for the program. 

1949 

Natural Resources Committee 
és Hoover Report 
- In 1949 the Natural Resources Committee of the Hoover Commission for the 
of Reorganization of the Government submitted its report. An APA Task Force Com- 
of mittee was set up to prepare a five-year report on the progress of American 
- forestry, and development of the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy District 
- was dedicated as a fine example of federal, state, local, and industrial achieve- 
al ment. The year terminated on the start of the biggest forest rehabilitation 


project in history—replanting of the Tillamook burn area by the Oregon State 
Forestry Department. 

































Registration, 1946 Forest Congress 
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& > HE Chicago Tribune on 
September 11, 1875 pub- 
lished on page one a 
story which began “A 
number of gentlemen in- 
terested in forest-culture assembled in 
the ladies ordinary at the Grand Pa- 
cific yesterday morning at 8 o'clock 
for the purpose of organizing a For- 
estry Association. .. .” The account 
which followed influenced a number 
of readers to join the new movement. 

Thus from its very beginning, The 
American Forestry Association had 
reason to place great dependence on 
the printed word. As the organiza- 
tion expanded and became national 
in character, it became increasingly 
important that the membership be 
fully informed on the conservation 
issues and thinking of the day if it 
was to mold public opinion. Earliest 
effort in this direction was publica- 
tion of the Proceedings of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Congress, as Associa- 
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tion meetings were then called. 

From this unpretentious threshold 
was launched what is now the oldest 
continuing conservation publication 
in the United States. The evolution 
was not accomplished overnight, 
however. In May, 1884 Dr. B. E. 
Fernow, first paid AFA staff mem- 
ber, began editing and publishing a 
Forestry Bulletin—abandoned after 
three issues in favor of return to the 
Proceedings. 

Next step found the AFA recogniz- 
ing Forest Leaves, publication of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association, as 
its official magazine from 189] 
through 1897. Then in January, 1898 
the Association purchased the New 
Jersey Forester — “subscription list, 
good will and fixtures for one dollar” 

from John C. Gifford, eminent for- 
ester, author and scientist. Thus was 
born The Forester, a title which sur- 
vived until January, 1902 when a 
magazine merger with the National 


From its inception, the AFA has used the printed word 
—press, magazine, periodicals—to serve conservation 


Irrigation Association necessitated a 
change to Forestry and Irrigation. 

During this period, the cause of 
forestry conservation was carried on 
under a changing editorship which 
included Dr. Fernow, John Keim 
Stauffer, Henry James, H. M. Suter, 
Thomas E. Will and Frank Glover 
Heaton. It is interesting to note that 
in May of 1908 under the latter’s di- 
rection the word “Conservation” ap- 
peared in shadow form across the 
Forestry and Irriga’ion signature. 
The following August it was an- 
nounced that the shadow forecast a 
change of name to Conservation, ef- 
fective in September. 

The new name lasted only until 
1910, when the Association changed 
it to American Forestry, to more 
clearly “define its especial purpose 
and activities.”” This title held good 
until 1924, when American Forests 
and Forest Life was deemed more ap- 

(Turn to page 68) 
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Projects Widened Its Influence * 








HE aims and objectives strength of numbers to aid its cause, 
ae D of The American For- and developing a magazine which 
(q 4. estry Association re- would serve to spread its doctrines 
solved during its forma- more effectively. Thus in 1917, World 
tive davs_ seventy-five War I rolled around before the Asso- 
years ago proved a solid platform for ciation actually sank its teeth into 
a program of continuing activities, the project field. 
Since 1917, the AFA has many of which later blossomed into : Then under the presidency of 
engaged in action programs specific and hard-hitting projects. It —— oe? - ee 
to awaken the public to is interesting to note that those early I os ‘ 


dale, AFA secretary, there began a 
succession of patriotic and public 
spirited ventures which won the grati- 
tude of a large portion of this nation 
and many European countries. 
‘From that period to this day the 
AFA has missed no opportunity to 
initiate and further the exploitation 


aims—tree planting, forest protection, 
management, utilization, appraisal, 
education, publications and _legisla- 


its forestry obligations. 
Here are the highlights 
tion—are essentially unchanged to- 
day. 
AFA efforts during the early dec- 
ades were by circumstance confined 


chiefly to influencing legislation, en- of forestry projects consistent with 
listing more widespread support and its aims. 


Sow the seeds ¢ Victory! hid 


Victory Gardens 
plant e- 


raise 
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When the United States entered World War I on April 6, 1917, Americans 
at once took stock of human and natural resources. The idea of a nation- 
wide campaign for production of home-grown vegetables through Victory 
Gardens was conceived by Charles Lathrop Pack, president of The American 
Forestry Association. Early in 1917, Mr. Pack found upon investigation that 
there were hundreds of thousands of acres in vacant and untilled lots, neg- 
lected back yards, and idle, tillable land accessible to those who might wish 
to utilize them. He found further that prices for necessities of life were 
soaring, that if war gripped the nation great railroad systems would be 
commissioned for troop and military supply movements, that products of 
farm and ranch would have difficulty in finding an outlet and huge quantities 
of foodstuffs would be required for the fighting forces. 

At the conclusion of the Victory Gardens project June 1, 1919, the Na- 
tional War Garden Commission reported enormous results of 5,285,000 
gardens planted with crops valued at $1,200,000,000. Great quantities of 
fruit and vegetable produce were conserved by canning and drying. In recog- 
nition of its majority effort in sponsoring and promoting war gardens, The 
American Forestry Association received a special award medal from the 
Commission. 


These posters spurred Victory Garden planting 
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“Every Garden a Munition Plant” 
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1917 
Forestry Relief Fund 


To meet the needs of individual members of The American Forest Regi- 
ments in France and their dependent families, The American Forestry Associa- 
tion conceived and established in October, 1917 a project known as the 
Lumber and Forest Regiments’ Relief Fund. Officers and members of the Asso- 
ciation made up a committee to collect and disburse funds under a systematic 
plan. Reading matter, phonograph records, tobacco, and olive-drab knitted 
sweaters and mufflers were among the many items supplied and sent overseas. 
By the end of December, 1918, the Fund had collected donations totaling 
$20,727, which provided relief and comfort to some 20,000 lumbermen and 
forester soldiers and their dependent families. 


Relief fund boosted lumberjack soldier morale 


1918 
Tree Seed For Europe 


World War I resulted in tremendous destruction to forested areas of 
France and Belgium and caused a heavy drain on forests of Great Britain. 
In December, 1918, Percival S. Ridsdale, executive secretary of the Association, 
was sent to Europe to study and report on timber losses in those countries. 

His reports on the destruction and depletion of forests in the three allied 
countries, together with statements of their reforestation needs, resulted in 
the Association’s establishment of a fund to collect American tree seeds. 
Through publicity in American Forestry magazine, the Association was success- 
ful in raising funds to provide for a gross collection of 36,000,000 tree seeds. 
In Boston on January 15, 1920 the entire collection of tree seeds, properly 
baled for overseas shipment, was formally presented by the Association to 
diplomatic representatives of each country. 


























French ambassador accepts seed from C, L. Pack 
















































1918 
Memorial Tree Plantings 


In August, 1918 the Association published an item that the city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, had hit upon a most suitable memorial for war heroes. For every 
Clevelander who made the supreme sacrifice, an oak tree was planted along 
a boulevard consecrated as “Liberty Row,” and the name of each soldier was 
inscribed on a large bronze tablet. Relatives of each hero participated in civic 
ceremony held at the time of planting. 

The Association urged widespread adoption of the memorial tree idea 
and received endorsement of governors, other state officials and various 
forestry organizations. A series of articles was published in American Forestry 
magazine to recommend desirable trees and methods of planting for memoria] 
ceremonies. Published, too, were the names of memorial tree donors and the 
honored dead which became known as “Memorial Trees—Our Heroes’ Hall of 
Fame.” Streets and highways lined with memorial trees were appropriately 
named “Roads of Remembrance.” 


Vice-Pres. Coolidge planting a memorial tree 


President Harding’s wife at planting ceremony 


1920 


. i d planti f memorial tre ber of 
Hall of Fame Widespread planting of memorial trees made a greater num 


people tree-conscious. In the fall of 1919, the Association received a number 
of reports and photographs exhibiting individual tree specimens noteworthy 
for their large size, old age, unusual form, and connections with past events 
or important people. In January, 1920, the Association announced that 
it was sponsoring a “Hall of Fame for Trees.” Purpose of the project was to 
foster greater tree appreciation and to protect and preserve for future genera- 
tions the living witnesses to past events and noted people. Trees with a his- 
tory were recorded in the Association’s permanent “Hall of Fame” file and 
facts and photographs published in American Forestry magazine. While much 
was published on trees of unusual form and size, only those trees linked 
authentically with history received recognition in the “Hall of Fame.” The 
Association issued a small bronze marker to be attached permanently to the 
specimen tree. The marker’s inscription specified that the subject tree was 
registered with The American Forestry Association where exact records of 
its description and location were kept. Most noted among famous trees 
registered were: “The Charter Oak” at Hartford, Connecticut; the “Washing- 
ton Elm” at Cambridge, Massachusetts; the “Treaty Oak” at Washington, 
D. C.; “The Constitutional Elm” at Corydon, Indiana; and the “Liberty Tree” 
at Annapolis, Maryland. 


Famed Washington Elm at Cambridge, Massachusetts 








1923 
Mothers’ Trees 
ve- Until May 13, 1923, the world had planted trees to heroes, to causes won 
ery and lost, yet none to mothers. But Mother’s Day in 1923, on the shores of 
ong Lake Antietam at Reading, Pennsylvania, there was planted a white birch 
wes tree to honor mothers, the first such ‘“Mother’s Tree” in a custom that be- 
Avie came perpetuated nationwide. Endorsed by The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, planting of Mothers’ Trees is in many places an annual event. The 
dea white birch is selected because of its bark color, beauty and dignity in growth. 
oon It seems to symbolize and typify esthetically qualities of motherhood. 
siry 
rial 
the 
| of 
‘ely 
A ceremony marked the planting of first 
Mother’s Tree at Reading, Pennsylvania 
1924 
Living Christmas Trees 
Symbolizing the yuletide message—“Peace on Earth Goodwill to Men’”—a 
living, decorated Christmas tree, lighted at the touch of President Calvin 
Coolidge’s hand on Christmas Eve, December 24, 1924, inaugurated another 
American Forestry Association project—National Living Christmas Trees. 
This tree which the President graciously accepted for the nation was a living 
Norway Spruce, presented by The American Forestry Association to typify 
in the highest degree the communal spirit of kindness and all-embracing 
love. Since that memorable evening, hundreds of communities throughout the 
nation have planted trees to trim and light on Christmas Eve. The custom of 
living Christmas trees is destined to continue for time immemorial. 
President Coolidge in 1924 lighted tree 
. 1928 planted by AFA on White House grounds 
ber 
od Southern Educational Project 
hat From 1928 to 1931, The American Forestry Association focused attention 
to on its Southern Forestry Educational Project. Concerned over the growing 
ra- menace of man-made fires, the Association had decided to take steps to pro- 
1is- mote more intensive education of the public in forest fire prevention. A com- 
und mittee appointed in 1925 gave considerable thought to the subject and agreed 
ich that the greatest need for public enlightment was among people of the South 
ced who for generations had followed the custom of “greenin’ up the woods” by 
fhe burning them annually. This custom, based on ignorance of forest growth and 
the values, was common throughout the entire South and constituted a difficult bar- 
vas rier to foresters for management on over 200 million acres of forest land. 
of Thus on July 1, 1928, one of the greatest forest educational undertakings 
ees in the history of mankind was initiated in Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and 
ng- South Carolina. Visual and contact mediums were employed and a staff of 
on, twenty-five technicians enlisted cooperation of local leaders, 4-H clubs, Boy 
ee” Scouts, county agents, local women’s and commercial clubs and forest and 
wildlife groupe. Exhibits displayed during a 300,000-mile 
tour made the South forest-fire conscious 








On location during filming of “Burnin’ Bill” 


Movie truck attracted crowds throughout South 
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tree planting at Capitol 





Nearly three million people, over a route of approximately 300,000 miles, 
heard lectures, viewed forestry exhibits, saw moving pictures (the first time 
for some), and received rulers; book covers, circulars, handbills and posters 
bearing forest fire slogans. In a congratulatory statement, B. F. Williamson 
of Gainesville, Florida, said: “The work done by the Southern Forestry Edn- 
cational Project has had a great effect on the public sentiment throughout 
my state and has had the greatest advantage in crystallizing sentiment in 
forestry and against forest fires.” 


1928-1931 
Motion Pictures 


A direct result of the 1928-31 Southern Forestry Educational Project was 
development by the Association of what might be termed a project within 
a project—motion pictures. Pictures shown by traveling educational cara- 
vans were found to be, in many instances, “over the people’s heads,” for many 
had never seen a motion picture before. It was decided that “homemade.” 
movies would accomplish far greater results. So with W. C. McCormick 
writing the forestry flavored scenarios and Erle Kauffman of the Association 
staff using local talent, arranging and directing the filming, 14,000 feet of film 
were turned into three fire prevention pictures: ‘“Pardners,”’ “Danny Boone,” 
and “Burnin’ Bill,” which were accepted and acclaimed by the people. 


1929 
Nut Tree Planting Project 


When “Uncle Bill” (Colonel Crosby of Washington, D. C.) in 1919 en- 
couraged the Boy Scouts and other boys and girls to gather and plant black 
walnuts, he gave stimulus to the National Nut Tree Planting Program developed 
by The American Forestry Association in 1929. Since local Boy Scouts for 
more than a decade had been gathering nut seeds from American shrines and 
distributing them for planting throughout the United States, the idea was 
developed on a national scale. Scouts and other children were encouraged to 
gather nut seeds from historic grounds, distribute them, and have them planted 
on home and school grounds, on campsites and roadsides and in public parks. 
Awards were given to those who completed one of three specified projects. The 
idea caught on, and more than a half million persons joined in gathering or 
planting American walnuts. Thirteen thousand bushels of nuts were distributed 
and seventeen historical groves established, including the National Historical 
Grove in Washington, D. C. 


1933 
Trail Riders 


On July 11, 1933, a horseback caravan of twenty-two men and women rode 
into the rugged south fork country of the Flathead River in the Flathead 
National Forest of Montana for nearly a week of exploration and enjoyment 
of the outdoors. Members of the group, first of many to follow into this 
and other wilderness areas of the country, were the original “Trail Riders 
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Trail Riders of the Wilderness invade the West’s rugged high mountain slopes 


of the National Forests,” a project of The American Forestry Association. 
They had come for six days’ recreation in an untamed wilderness of virgin 
forests, mountains and wildlife. So successful was this pioneer adventure 
that similar expeditions have grown in popularity and demand ever since. 
Today around eight different wilderness areas are visited each summer by 
people from all sections of the country who let up on daily tasks to join 
the Association’s “Trail Riders of the Wilderness.” In the eighteen years 
since the first such trip, several thousand outdoor enthusiasts have taken part 
in these outings. 
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im Flagg Poster Project 
e,” . . . : 
To impress the public with the need for better protection of forests from 
fire, the Association in April, 1939 made available a new, four-color, James 
Montgomery Flagg painting from which 800,000 posters were struck off and 
distributed throughout the country by the Forest Service and cooperating 
agencies. The original Flagg painting was then exhibited at the San Francisco 
World’s Fair. A special fire prevention number of American Forests in April 
carried the Flagg painting on its cover and the Association had a reproduction 
made in the form of poster stamps. A million of these stamps were sold 
throughout the country, thus serving in a broad educational way. In 1944 
book matches carrying a message were added as a fire prevention medium and 
proved exceedingly popular. 
en- 
ack James Montgomery Flagg with AFA painting 
ped 
= 1940 In 1940 the Association initiated its Big Tree Project. The purpose was to 


se Big Tree Project locate remaining large specimens of important native trees, and results 
exceeded expectations. By the end of 1942 approximately 500 trees had 




















de been reported of which 177 stood as so-called “champion” big trees. Seventy- 
aa five different species and their varieties—including the more important com- 
whe eS eT mercial trees and better known shade and ornamental trees — were repre- 
a sented. About 700 people from all over the United States joined in the search 
| ol for America’s biggest trees, and such has been the zeal of the public that the 
ical project had never died. Interest was so great that by 1945 the list of Big 

Trees, representing 251 species, numbered 1,800, and nine of the largest had 

teen dethroned by discovery of even larger specimens. 

1943-1946 

Forest Resource Appraisal 

Priority was given in 1943 to the Forest Resource Appraisal Project, 

and a campaign to raise funds with which to underwrite the work proposed 

was begun early in the year. When sufficient capital had been subscribed, the 
oil project was initiated under direction of John B. Woods. Men who could 
- bring to the project the best thought, advice and experience in state and 
~~ federal forestry, industry, agriculture and the profession of forestry, were 
this selected to act as a Project Advisory Committee. Field work ran well ahead 
lers of schedule and by the end of 1945 the first objective of the project was com- 


plete — namely, determination and presentation of facts regarding forest 
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Program For American Forestry 


1947-1948 
State Aid 
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1947-1948 


Conservation Awards 





1949 


Forest Progress Report 





conditions at the close of the war. The second step called for an inter- 
pretation of appraisal results and development of a long-range action policy 
looking toward a national forest program. Throughout the course of the Ap- 
praisal, reports of forest conditions in individual states were prepared and 
published monthly in American Forests. By early 1947 the project was brought 
to completion. Two special studies were made as part of the Appraisal Project, 
one on the supply of pole timber and one on mining timber. Thus an appraisal 
summarizing forest resource facts covering the country as a whole, setting 
forth broad, significant generalizations and with overall statistics, was com- 
pleted and made ready for presentation, after three years of intensive work. 


From the contents of the Forest Resource Appraisal Report and from 
discussions held at the American Forest Congress in October, 1946, The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association in 1947 drew up and submitted to its membership 
for adoption “A Program For American Forestry.” In a large six-page leaflet, 
the Association outlined proposed policies telling: why the program was 
necessary, what the program should do, and proposals of how the program 
should be accomplished. To translate this program into concerted national 
action, the Association proposed to set up an American Forestry Council 
through which individuals, groups, organizations and agencies could par- 
ticipate. 


Different phases of the Program for American Forestry developed numer- 
ous projects within the Association. One of the more important projects was 
that of direct state aid. As a first step toward direct state aid by the Associa- 
tion, the Ohio Forestry Association was contacted to learn whether it would 
be interested in a cooperative program designed to strengthen its position 
as coordinator of forestry activities in the state. Acceptance of the OFA cul- 
minated in a broad, cooperative agreement in 1948 between the board of direc- 
tors of The American Forestry Association and the full membership of the 
Ohio Forestry Association. Under an active board of directors, a wide-awake 
executive secretary, a plan of action and financial assistance given by The 
American Forestry Association, the Ohio organization inaugurated a system of 
tree farms, held numerous meetings, sponsored awards and various contests, 
worked on legislation and is assisting in the development of a long-range 
forestry program for Ohio, including recommended cutting practices. 


Ohio Association spurs Tree Farm program 


For distinguished service in the field of forestry and conservation, The 
American Foresty Association in 1947 set up an engraved walnut plaque on 
which was mounted the recognition medal of the Association. These are known 
as Conservation Awards. At least five of these awards are to be presented 
each year covering accomplishments of individuals, organizations and com- 
mittees in the conservation field. Each award winner is also made an Honorary 
Life Member of the Association. In 1948 the first Conservation Award was 
made to Senator Arthur Capper in recognition of his outstanding service in 
the conservation of America’s land, water and forests. 


Senator Capper gets AFA Conservation Award 


A Forest Progress Report Project was initiated in 1949 to compile _a five- 
year summary of progress in American forestry covering all segments of gov- 
ernment and private endeavor pertaining to the 30-point Program for Ameri- 
can Forestry and covering the period 1944-1949 inclusive. Under a number of 
subject matter task force chairmen, initial reports will be completed this year. 
The final report will be used as a guide to pinpoint both the advancements 
made in American forestry as well as where major weaknesses still exist. 
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1608—First sawmill in America believed to have been op- 
erated at Jamestown, Virginia. 


1626—Plymouth Colony passed an ordinance prohibiting 
cutting timber on colony lands without official consent. 


1681—William Penn’s ordinance fof the Pennsylvania 
colony required that in clearing land, 1 acre be left in trees 
for every 5 acres cleared. 


1690—First American paper mill established in German- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


1710—The first community forest in the United States es- 
tablished at Newington, New Hampshire. A 110-acre forest 
owned by the town has yielded continuing benefits to the 
community. 


1760—Another of America’s earliest community forests 
established at Danville, New Hampshire. A committee was 
appointed to manage the town’s 75-acre woodland “to keep 
the parson warm.” 


1776—The first federal law passed on game conservation. 
It decreed a closed season on deer in all colonies except 
Georgia. 

1799—The Federal Timber Purchases Act appropriated 
$200,000 to buy timber for naval purposes. 


1803—First steam sawmill operated in America at New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


1817—The Federal Timber Reservation Act established the 
Santa Rosa live oak timber reserve in Florida for the Navy 
—the first reservation of public land for timber supplies. 


1822—An act for “the preservation of timber of the United 
States in Florida,” passed to prevent the destruction and 
theft of government timber. 


1828—Santa Rosa, a peninsula jutting into the Bay of Pen- 
sacola, Florida, established as our first forest experiment 
station. The forest was to pay for itself in forest products. 
Unfortunately, it became a political football and work was 
ordered dropped after 2 years. 


1830—Missouri’s Forest Cultivation Petition asked Congress 
for a township for experiments in raising forest timber. 
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A chronology of important events which since 


1600 have left their imprint on the progress 


of American conservation — particularly those 


affecting the course of forestry 


1831—The Timber Trespass Act, related to live oak, became 
the basis for the present day law for the prevention of tim- 
ber trespass on government land. 


1832—The Hot Springs of Arkansas became a federal reser- 
vation, America’s first national park. 


1844—New York Association for the Protection of Game, 
one of the earliest wildlife conservation organizations, 


founded. 


1850—Robert Douglas of Waukegan, Illinois, a charter 
member of The American Forestry Association, established 
the first forest nursery. 


1852—The first logging railroad was built in Steuben Coun- 


ty, New York. 


1858—The Georgia legislature’s Southern Pine Petition 
asked Congress to appoint a federal commission to inquire 
into the extent and duration of the southern pine belt. 


1860—‘Forest Trees of North America,” a 30-page section 
of the annual report of the Agricultural Division of the 
Patent Office, issued. It listed tree species and discussed 
their effect on soil, climate, and health. 


1864—New York was the first state to adopt a hunting 
license law. 


1867—Michigan and Wisconsin legislatures provided for 
inquiries into forest conditions and needs, and set up tree- 
growing bounties and tax exemptions. 

First experimentai pulp mill built, Curtisville, Mass. 
1868—First commercial pulp mill established in the base- 
ment of a sawmill in Maine. 

1869—A Forestry Committee was appointed in Maine, under 
the State Board of Agriculture, to develop a state forest 
policy. 

1871—A federal act provided $5000 for “protection of tim- 
berlands.” It was the first appropriation made directly for 
the protection of publicly owned timber in the United States. 
The next year, $10,000 was made available for the protec- 
tion of public lands in general. 


(Turn to page 36) 
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N o Motor Grader without All- 
Wheel Drive and All-Wheel 
Steer can hope to equal the all- 
around operating efficiency of 
Austin-Western Master “99,” 
“99-H” and “88-H” Power 
Graders. 

On these machines there are 
no idling front wheels—no dead 
front end to consume power and 
reduce operating efficiency. The 
entire weight of the machine is 
on driving wheels—front and 
rear—contributing 100% to trac- 
tion, and making it possible to 
move more material, farther and 
faster. 

All-Wheel Steer provides un- 
equalled maneuverability; saves 
time on every job; makes it pos- 


sible to work in places where or- 


dinary motor graders cannot go 


—do things they cannot do. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN 
COMPANY 


Aurora, Illinois 


SUILOGERE GF ROAD MACHINERY 


Austin @ Western 


S/NCE 188@ 
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LEUPOLD 


AND 


STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS 


FOR BUILT-IN ACCURACY 
AND CONVENIENCE! 


When you use compasses and levels on your 
job there is more than just accuracy or depend- 
ability to consider, The convenience of the 
instrument to use, its reliability through the 
years, the design, its versatility...these are the 
extras that only top quality, precision instru- 
ments—LEUPOLD AND STEVENS INSTRUMENTS 
have. 


CRUISER 
COMPASS 









Dimensions, weight and 
size of dic! are ideally pro-§ 
portioned. Pin-point 
sighting is easy. External 
declination adjustment, 


Price: $12.75 


FORESTER 
COMPASS 


A surveyor's sight 
compass with features 
specially designed for 
faster, more convenient use, such 
as circular level vial for faster 


leveling. Model A: $40.00. 


Model B, with vertical angle 
scales and sights, and 5-minute 


vernier, $50.00, 


LEUPOLD 
HAND LEVEL 






Light, compact, this 
level has an exclusive in- 

ternal focus on bubble that can be 
locked in place. Makes refocusing unnecessary. 


rice: $10.50 


Accurate, easy 
to use...one of the many features 
is the convenient means of changing from one scale 
to another... four scales available. 

Model A, choice of any two scales. ..$26.50 
Model B, choice of any three scales. - $30.00 
Each of these Leupold and Stevens Instruments 
contains many features that makes your work 
easier, more accurate. Write for full informa- 
tion on any or all of these Leupold engineered 
precision instruments. At your dealer's or order 

direct. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


LEUPOLD and STEVENS 


AAD. INSTRUMENTS, Inc. 
4445 N.E.Glisan, Portland 13, Ore. 















Timetable 
(From page 33) 


The great Peshtigo forest fire in 
Wisconsin was one of the most calam- 
itous in American history. Homes, 
towns, and settlements were swept 
away by the flames, 1500 persons lost 
their lives, and 1,280,000 acres were 
burned over. 


1872—Arbor Day was instituted in 
Nebraska on April 10 to stimulate 
tree planting. 

Yellowstone National Park was re- 
served as a “pleasuring ground.” 

A tree-planting tax law in Maine 
provided for 20-year tax exemption 
for land planted to trees. 

A Wildland Commission created in 
New York to consider state ownership 
of wild lands lying north of the Mo- 
hawk River. 


1873—Congress passed the first tim- 
ber culture act, which granted a 
homesteader a patent to 160 acres of 
land in the Great Plains if he agreed 
to plant one fourth of the land to 
trees. 

The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at its annual 
meeting at Portland, Maine, appoint- 
ed a committee “to memorialize Con- 
gress and the several state legislatures 
upon the importance of promoting 
the cultivation of timber and the pres- 
ervation of forests and to recommend 
proper legislation for securing these 
objects.” 


1875—The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation organized on September 10, 
at Chicago. 

1876—A special agent of the govern- 
ment was appointed to study forest 
conditions. As a result of the action 
taken by the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Congress 
adopted an amendment to the act 
making appropriations for govern- 
ment expenses for the year ending 
June 30, 1877. An appropriation of 
$2000 was made and on August 30 
Dr. Franklin B. Hough was appointed 
by the Commissioner of Agriculture 
as an agent to prepare such a report. 


1877—Congress granted its first ap- 
propriation, $6000, for the purpose 
of obtaining information preparatory 
to establishing a Division of Forestry. 
Carl Schurz, German immigrant, 
statesman, and student, who became 
Secretary of the Interior in 1877, 
was among the first to propose and 





TREES GROW! 


Our modern sawmills and 
manufacturing plants are lo- 
cated at Toledo, Oregon, in 
the very heart of the finest 
timber-growing land in the 
world. 

Here we have established 
a Tree Farm. We are apply- 
ing all the knowledge science 
has uncovered down through 
the years to grow a continu- 
ing crop of trees. Our plans 
are not for just this year and 
next, but for decades on dec- 
ades ahead. We plan in 
terms of 100 years. 

Timber will come from 
our Tree Farms forever and 
we will cut each year only 
as much as the land will 
grow in a year. 


C. D. JOHNSON 


Lumber Corporation 


Office: Portland Mills: Toledo 
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URANIA LUMBER 
CO. Lt. 


URANIA, LOUISIANA 


TREE FARMERS 


and Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOOD 


and 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 
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TILLER IN 
CLEARING 
LAND OF 
HEAVY BRUSH 


In the Douglas County Grouse 
Management Area the Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Commission is 
using a SEAMAN Rotary Tiller 
(Motorized and 5 ft. in tillage 
width) to clear land of brush 
and to till for the planting of 
aspen, willow, hazel brush and 
jack-pine. Here’s an excerpt 
from the story given in the 
Wisconsin Wildlife Research 
Quarterly Progress Reports, 
October, 1949: 
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Seaman Self-Propelled Unit. Gasoline 
or diesel powered. 7 ft. cutting width. 


WISCONSIN USES 
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MOTORIZED ROTARY 
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The Compass-Theodolite 


WILD TO 


AN INSTRUMENT ESPECIALLY DBE. 
SIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED FOR 
FORESTRY ENGINEERING WORK 


The WILD TO is a dependable, light-weight 
instrument whose graduated horizontal circle 
may be used as swinging compass or as fixed 
horizontal circle. Therefore, the TO is both 
4@ compass instrument and an ordinary transit. 
Famous WILD coincidence-setting for circle 
readings insures speedy operation and en- 
hanced accuracy. 


Like the whole story? Write today! 


HENRY WILD 


SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS SUPPLY CO. 


OF AMERICA, INC. 


26 COURT ST., BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-0644 
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U. $. FOREST SERVICE 
Field Clothes 
Also 
UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros. Ce. 
Uniforms for Over 65 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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urge the establishment of federal. for- 
est feservations, and the scientific 
handling of forests. 


1878—The first state game commis- 
sions were established in California 
and New Hampshire. 

American Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion organized in New York City. 


1881—The forest agency in the De- 
partment of Agriculture was made a 
Division of Forestry. 


1882—An American Forestry Con- 
gress was organized and held in Cin- 
cinnati, with Dr. B. E. Fernow as 
Secretary. 


1884—The Senate Standing Commit- 
tee on Agriculture became the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


1885—The Biological Survey in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture be- 
gan as the Division of Economic 
Ornithology and Mammalogy. In 
1940 it became the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

New York was the first state to un- 
dertake public forest administration. 
It created a state forest reserve in this 
year and began a Department of Con- 
servation. 

California created a State Board of 
Forestry. 


1886—The Government Division of 
Forestry, under Dr. B. E. Fernow, 
given statutory rank. 

The Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation founded at Philadelphia. 


1887—The first course of technical 
forest lectures for a body of students 
in America held by Dr. Fernow at 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


1888—An Irrigation Division of the 
U. S. Geological Survey was estab- 
lished and the Secretary of the In- 
terior given authority to withdraw 
from private entry reservoir sites and 
other public land areas that in the 
future would be necessary for irriga- 
tion purposes. 


1889—A law regarding the use of 
timber on Indian lands, plus later 
amendments, furnished the first im- 
portant practical 
American forestry. 
1890—A. S. Packard printed first 


American report on forest entomol- 


ogy. 


development of 


1891—Maine Forest Service created. 
Beginning of the National Forest 
System. By Act of Congress, approved 
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is one of the many magazines 
from our presses. 


A fine job, isn’t it? 





MONUMENTAL PRINTING CO. 
3110 ELM AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 11, MD. 











“When love and skill work to- 
gether expect a masterpiece.” 


JouHN Ruskin 


Consistent reproduction 
of Quality Engravings 
by this organization is 
made possible by the 
Integrity and Skill of 
our experienced em- 
ployees. AMERICAN 
FORESTS plates are a 
product of the D. C. 


Engraving Company. 
Inquiries invited 


D. C. ENGRAVING 
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WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Plus! 


with this New Skidding Unit! 








Here’s the most versatile skidding unit you’ve 
ever seen... an Oliver Industrial Wheel Tractor 
and the revolutionary new Heller Winch. The 
winch, a double drum type, is installed between 
the tractor tires and transmission case. It is 
virtually a built-in unit that does not affect 
tractor balance. 

Drums are operated by the tractor engine 
and can be engaged or disengaged at will. By 
using the tractor engine, clutch and transmis- 
sion to drive the drums, 12 forward speeds and 
4 reverse speeds are obtained. Line speeds can 

' be varied from 38 to 928 feet per minute with 
line pulls up to 36,000 pounds with a bare drum. 
Drums can be operated together or independent- 
ly of each other. This versatility makes possible 
a wide variety of log skidding, tree or stump 


THE OLIVER corporation 


A complete line of industrial wheel and er~wler tractors 


“FINEST IN INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY” 


pulling work. The tractor can be easily moved 
from one location to another under its own 
power. No strains are transmitted to the tractor. 

This new unit is equally efficient for ground 
or high lead skidding. In high lead work, the 
operator can cushion the haul-in line by simply 
controlling the brake pressure on the dead side 
of the differential. 

If you’re interested in cutting logging costs, 
it will pay you to investigate the Oliver Tractor- 
Heller Winch combination. For details, see 
your Oliver Industrial Distributor or write The 
OLIVER Corporation, 19300 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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RELAYS WATER TO THE | ; 
TRUCK PUMPER - - 


Fills vital need as a booster pump. Will 
relay 175 g. p. m. through 300 feet of 
2’ inch hose to the top of a hill 50 feet 
high. Supplies truck pumper with suf- 
ficient water to operate two ' inch 
nozzles at 100 pounds pressure. 


FIGHTS FIRES DIRECT - - 


If the truck pumper is unavailable or 
is impracticable to reach the fire. Will 
throw 100 gallons at 80 pounds or 80 
gallons at 88 pounds pressure. Capacity 
sufficient to supply two 1 inch lines. 


EASILY PORTABLE - - 


Quickly and easily carried by two men. 
Weighs only 162 pounds. In 15 to 30 
seconds water starts flowing through the 
lines. Gets the water to the fire quickly. 


Write for Bulletin No. 9-FD-11 


The “Dual Fire Fighter” requires very 
little space on the pumper. Pump is in- 
tegral with 4 cycle, single cylinder, air 
cooled PF & S engine of 8%HP. Every 
pump is factory tested. 


THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY 


MANSFIELD, 
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THE ALGER-SULLIVAN LUMBER COMPANY 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


Manufacturers Since 1900 of 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Timber and Lumber 


tom ALGER tana 


UNDER PROLONGED OPERATION PLAN 
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Timber is a Crop — Harvest it as Such 
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March 3, the President was given 
power to establish forest reserves 
from the public domain. On March 
30, President Harrison created the 
first reserve—the Yellowstone Tim. 
berland Reserve. 


1892—Sierra Club founded by John 
Muir. 


1895—Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters, Division of For- 
estry, created. 

Connecticut Forest and Park Asso- 
ciation, Inc., founded. 


1897—President Cleveland pro. 
claimed more than twenty million 
acres of new reserves. A few months 
later Congress passed the Act of June 
4, outlining a system of organization 
and management for those public 
forests and made possible the open- 
ing of the reserves for use. 


1898—Giffard Pinchot was named 
head of the Forestry Division in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Biltmore Forest School organized 
at Biltmore, North Carolina, by Dr. 
C. A. Schenck. This was America’s 
first professional forestry school. 

The first State Forestry School was 
established at Cornell University. 

The first government farmers’ bul- 
letin on forestry was issued. 

Forestry instruction was first intro- 
duced at the University of Minnesota 
in 1898 as a part of the Horticultural 
Division. 

Massachusetts Forest and Park As- 
sociation founded. 

The Forester, founded, edited and 
published by John C. Gifford, of 
Princeton, New Jersey, was purchased 
by The American Forestry Associa- 
tion and became its official publica- 
tion with January 1898, Vol. IV. 


issue. 


1899—The Act of February 28 pro- 
vided for recreational use of the re- 
serves. , 


1900—Society of American Foresters 
organized, Washington, D. C., for 
professionally trained foresters. 
School of Forestry established at 
Yale Universtiy. 
Canadian Forestry Association or- 
ganized. , 


1901—The Division of Forestry be- 
came the Bureau of Forestry with 
authority to make forest plans for 
private timberland owners, tree plant- 
ing, and forest investigations. 

The annual report of the Secretary 
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PROTECTING OUR BIRTHRIGHT 


Our congratulations to The American For- 
estry Association for their seventy-five years 


of service to America. 


More than most we appreciate what this 
great organization has done—and is doing— 
to protect the forests and wildlife of our 
country. More than most because we, too, are 


engaged in that vital and never-ending job. 


Pictured above, for one example, is an- 


other birthday. The birth of a tree planted 





by a child under the guidance of one of our 
own Conservation Engineers. Important as 
it is, teaching conservation is only a part of 
our far greater program. 

That program consists of advancing and 
serving the aims of forestry in every way. 
promoting forest and wildlife conservation 
and protecting and making fruitful our rich 
heritage of woodlands, so that all Americans 
can continue to enjoy their benefits today, 


tomorrow. forever. 


 % THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


One of America’s Largest Tree Farmers 














THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Users all across the country report 

tremendous savings over hand labor. 
& 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
By The Makers Of The Famous 





HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


Lowther C-Saw 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
$-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed » specifications, 
cests, performance features, and inStallation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 
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of the Interior recommended placing 
the forest reserves in the Department 
of Agriculture under the control of 
the Bureau of Forestry. 

Association for the Protection of 
the Adirondacks founded, New York 
City. 

Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests founded. 
1902—The first forest reserve created 
by Congress and not by presidential 
proclamation, the Minnesota Forest 
Reserve, was set up. 

National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association organized, Washington, 
D. C. 
1903—Ohio Forestry Association 
founded. 

Department of Forestry, Michigan 
State College, established. 

State Forestry School established 
at the University of Maine. 

Wellesley became the first woman’s 
college in the country to introduce 
a course in forestry. 
1904—Chestnut blight first discov- 
ered in New York. 

Division of Forestry, Massachu- 
setts Department of Conservation, 
created. 
1905—The American Forestry Con- 
gress, called by The American For- 
estry Association, in Washington, 
D. C., passed a resolution calling 
upon Congress to unify all forest 
work of the government, including 
the national forests, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

By the Act of February 1, Congress 
provided for the transfer of forest 
reserves from the Department of the 
Interior to the Department of Agri- 
culture. The present Forest Service 
dates from this act. The Agricultural 
Appropriation Act effective July 1. 
designated the old Bureau of Forestry 
as the Forest Service. 

State Board of Forest Commission- 
ers created in the state of Washing- 
ton. 
1905—Michigan Forestry and Park 
Association founded. 

State Department of Forestry or- 
ganized in Wisconsin. 


1906—The Act of June 11 provided 
that those lands within forest reserves 
chiefly valuable for agriculture be 
listed for homestead and entry pur- 
poses. 

An act was passed June 8 to pre- 
serve American antiquities or fea- 
tures of scientific or historical inter- 
est situated upon land owned or con- 
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trolled by the government. These 
areas are known as national monv- 
ments. 

Devil’s Tower in Wyoming estab. 
lished as first national monument. 

State Department of Forestry cre- 
ated in Maryland. 

Department of Forestry, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, created. 

Commissioner of Forestry created 
in Rhode Island. 

New Jersey Department of Conser. 
vation and Development, Forest Park 
Reservation Commission, created. 

The George Foster Peabody School 
of Forestry at the University of Geor- 
gia, Athens, established. 

U. S. lumber production reached 
its peak with 46 billion board feet cut. 


1907—A western element in Con- 
gress, opposed to the national forest 
enterprise, succeeded in attaching to 
the agricultural appropriations bill a 
rider prohibiting further additions by 
Presidential proclamation to the for- 
est reserves in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Colorado, and Wy- 
oming. Before President Theodore 
Roosevelt signed the bill, he created 
new areas which added a total of 15,- 
645,631 acres to the forest reserve 
system. California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico were later added to the re- 
stricted list. 

The name “forest reserves” was 
changed to “national forests.” 

On March 17, President Roosevelt 
appointed the Inland Waterways 
Commission. 

Oregon State Board of Forestry 
created. 

College of Forestry, University of 
Washington, Seattle, established. 


1908—Washington State Forest Fire 
Association founded. 

The first federal forest experiment 
station administered by the Forest 
Service was established on the Coco- 
nino Plateau in Arizona. 

The Act of May 23 provided that 
25 percent of all money received by 
national forests be paid to the states 
for the benefit of the public schools 
and public roads of the counties con- 
taining the national forests. 

In May, President Theodore Roose- 
velt held the White House Conference 
of Governors to consider the fact that 
our natural resources were being con- 
sumed, wasted, and destroyed at a 
rate that threatened them with ex- 
haustion. A National Conservation 
Commission was set up and divided 
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. IN AMERICA’S FORESTS 


nN - for over a quarter of a century 
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Lightweight™ 
MODEL 5-A 


\\ 


Through the years, designs for famous PACIFIC PUMPERS 
have progressed to meet the needs of forest users and protective agencies. The newest development is the com- 
pact, powerful Model W, powered by a four-cycle, aircooled engine. It is ruggedly constructed, though light 
enough to be carried in an emergency by one man. Suitable for either portable or fixed installation, and ideal 
for use on tank trucks, the Model W has passed every kind of practical test. PACIFIC PUMPERS are acknowl- 
edged leaders in their field—an endorsement that comes only to a product of genuine merit. 





COMPLETE LINE OF ACCESSORIES— Prompt delivery can be made 
on nozzles, couplings, valves, portable tanks and other accessories 
for portable pumpers, including the famous Pacific “Pacolized” 

Linen Hose, unsurpassed for lightness, durability and strength. 






SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 




















CONSULTING FORESTERS 





When in need of the services of a Con- 
sulting Forester, members and friends of 
the Association are urged to write the fol- 
Other 


Consulting Foresters are invited to write us 


lowing for complete information. 


for advertising rates in this Department. 








Gulf States 
Managing Se. Pine 


Mississippi Delta 
Managing Hardweods 





KEITH CRANSTON 
Timber Estimating Services 
Leland Mississippi 
COUNSEL fF0K 
PRIVATE LANDOWNERS 








FOREST PROPERTY 


Estimates — Appraisals — Management 


PRENTISS & CARLISLE CO., 
INC. 


107 COURT STREET BANGOR, MAINE 








FORESTRY CONSULTANTS 


Acquisition 





Management « 
Ma.iksating « Conservation 
Crusing « Throughout 

the South 


T. M. HOWERTON, JR. 
Madison, Florida 











Lake States 


FOREST 
CONSULTATION AND MANAGEMENT 
also 
Planting machine rental; tools, nursery 
stock, forest products. Wood-burning 
heaters and furnaces, 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATES INCORPORATED 
Hart Box 72 Michigan 











Yes: 
\ A WOOD BURNING STOVE 


ae bailomatic 
it HEAT CONTROL 





> 


Entirely different in design 
and function from any otheron 

the market. New principle of 
>) complete combustion increas- 
es efficiency, reduces heating 
cost. Automatic . . . trouble 











free. . . economical to buy and 
operate. Holds even tempera- 
ture for twelve hours. 


Write for free folder. 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


BOX 6-B° 
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into four sections—minerals, waters, 
forests, and soils—with Gifford Pin- 
chot as chairman. 


1909—The North American Conser- 
vation Conference was held in Wash- 
ington. Statements of principles of 
conservation for the North American 
Continent were adopted. 

The Western Forestry and Conser- 
vation Association was established. 

Division of Forestry created in the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 

Montana State Forest Department 
created. 

New Hampshire Forestry Depart- 
ment created. 

Vermont Forest Service created. 

Pacific Logging Congress organ- 
ized. 

Congress established a forestry di- 
vision in the Indian Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

School of Forestry, University of 
Idaho, established. 

California Forest Protective Asso- 
ciation founded at San Francisco. 


1910—New York established the first 
state forest nursery. 

State Forestry School established 
at Oregon State College. 

In June, the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory was established by the Forest 
Service in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison. 

An act was passed authorizing the 
President to reserve public lands for 
waterpower sites or irrigation. 

The first American study of the 
effect of forests on streamflow and 
erosion was begun by the U. S. For- 
est Service at Wagon Wheel Gap, 
Colorado. 

Great forest fires in Idaho 
Montana burned over two 
acres and cost 85 lives. 

New Hampshire Timberland Own- 
ers Association founded. 


1911—West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation organized. 

The Weeks Law was passed estab- 
lishing a new national policy — the 
purchase by the federal government 
of forest lands necessary to the pro- 
tection of the flow of 
streams. 

Northern Hemlock and Hardwood 
Manufacturers Association organized. 

The office of State Forester of Colo- 
rado was established. 

North Carolina Forestry 
ation founded. 

Northern Montana Forestry Asso- 
ciation founded in May. 
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SOUTHERN CLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — Yellow — Red — Blue 
Prices on these colors for imme- 
diate shipment. 


Paste in 5 gallon cans $1.45 gal. 
Ready Mixed 5 gallon cans 1.30 gal. 
1 gal. cans—4 to a case .15 more/gal. 


Order direct from factory. 

All prices f.o.b. Sumter, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COATINGS AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 











PEEL PAINT TO BARE WOOD 
WITH ONE EASY STROKE 


NEW ELECTRICAL TOOL removes 1 to 10 or more 


coats of paint from any wood surface. No scraping, 
sanding or chemicals. The new ‘‘Lectro Paint Peeler’ 
instantly softens paint electrically and peels it off 
*he surface clean to the bare wood with one easy 
stroke It’s faster than a blow torch—no danger of 
‘ire—will not scorch or burn delicate wood surfaces. 
No mess—no smell—even fun to use! Removes paint, 
enamel quickly and easily. Sturdily constructed to 
‘ast for years. Sent complete with extra long, qual- 
ity electrical cord and automatic safety stand attached 
for use in rest position. Simply plug into an A.C. 
wr D.C. outlet—let heat for several m'nutes and re- 
move paint to the bare wood on exterior or interior 
vainted surfaces, boats, window-sills, screens, doors 
—a hundred other uses Nothing else to buy. Com- 
ylete tool approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Full money back guarantee. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, enclose $4.95 in check, cash or money order 
and order directly from: 
LECTRO WELD, INC. Dept. AF-10 

2169 W. 26th Street Cleveland 13, Ohie 














INGERSOLL SHOVELS 


Blade Edges Guaranteed SPLIT-PROOF! 
Shovels, Spades, and Scoops of TEM-CROSS 
Steel (Interlocking mesh-grain structure) are 
light, strong, and hold edge unusually well. 
INGERSOLL STEEL DIVISION 
Borg-Warner Corporation, New Castle, Indiana 








TREE SEEDS 


Northern Conifer Seeds Collected. 
Our 25th Year. 


K. J. BRADEN 


Box 187 Milton, N. H. 











SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruis- 


ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. ae 
Direct course readings. Write for _ , 
free literature and instructions. 


SILVA, INC., Dept. T, LaPorte, ind. er 
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PICTURE POST CARDS 
PICTORIAL FOLDERS 


REPROD ED 


FROM YOUR OWN PHOT 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO 
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A STRONG NATION 


NEEDS PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY 
AND PROGRESSIVE FORESTRY 


PULP AND PAPER is an essential industry, dependent upon a steady flow of 
wood — a resource that can be maintained only through good forestry prac- 
tices. We are doing our best to see that the people who supply us with wood 
realize the long-term benefits of a sound tree farming program. As part of this 
effort we have prepared a practical handbook, “Growing and Harvesting Tree 
Crops.” If you are interested in how wood can best be grown and cut to grow 
again, write for a free copy of this booklet. Address requests to West Virginia 


Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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6. 


Adapted to all 3-point lift tractors: 


ROOTSPRED 


TREE 
PLANTER 


FOR BETTER 
TREE PLANTING 
ON HILLS 
AND CURVES 


Ford, Jeep, Ferguson 


1. Husky—not a “light” planter. 

2. Will plant on curves—on the contour and up to 50% slope. 
3. 
4 


- Not a slit planter. Wide subsoiler point loosens and lifts soil. 


Safe—can’t upset unless the tractor does. 


Allows better root spread, better packing. 
Easily transportable—raise with power lift and drive away. 


Install step-down transmission and plant Multiflora rose close as 
8” apart. Scalping and cultivating attachments available. 


For further information write: 


ROOTSPRED 


318 N. MARKET STREET 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 




















SOUTHERN PINE 


siielion 4 Most a é 
Building Waterial 


* High in Strength, Hardness, Nail Holding 
Power and Toughness. 


* Accurate Grading Under Industry Standards 
Assures Dependable Quality. 


* Aggressive Forest Management Policies 
Assure a Permanent Supply of 
Southern Pine Timber. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














The New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse University, cre- 
ated. 


1912—Division of Forestry and 
Range Management, Colorado Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, es- 
tablished. 

A full 4-year course offered at the 
lowa State College Department of 
Forestry, leading to the. degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 


1913—Congress passed the Weeks- 
McLean Act asserting federal juris. 
diction over migratory game birds of 
the United States. 

Forestry work was established in 
the South Dakota Department of 
Schools and Public Lands. 


1914—School of Forestry, Montana 
State University, set up. 

Texas Forestry Association found- 
ed. 

Southern Pine Association organ- 
ized, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Position of State Forester of Vir- 
ginia created through the efforts of 
The American Forestry Association. 

A department of forestry was es- 
tablished at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


1915—Texas Forest Service created 
at Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas. 

Vermont Timberland Owners’ As- 
sociation founded in April, Glens 
Falls, New York. 

Airplane first used on forest fire 
patrol. L. A. Vilas flew the first pa- 
trols in a hydroplane for the State 
Forestry Department of Wisconsin. 


1916—Congress passed the act creat- 
ing the National Park Service in the 
Department of the Interior. 

West Virginia Forest Fire Protec- 
tive Association founded in June. 


1917—National War Garden Conm- 
mission organized by The American 
Forestry Association. 

Forestry Relief and Comfort Fund 
started by The American Forestry 
Association to help forestry war vet- 
erans and their families. 


1918—Save-the-Redwoods League or- 
ganized, Berkeley, Calif., to preserve 
redwood groves. 

California Redwood Association 
organized. 

Division of Forestry, Louisiana 
Department of Conservation, estab- 
lished. 


Memorial tree planting campaign 
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— 


started by The American Forestry 
Association to honor war dead. Thou- 
sands of trees were planted. 


1919—The National Parks Associa- 
tion was organized to promote the 
welfare of the National Park System 
and safeguard high standards in the 
development of the national parks. 
Division of Forestry set up within 
Indiana Department of Conservation. 


1920—Senate Resolution 311 called 
for a report on timber depletion, 
lumber prices, lumber exports, and 
timber ownership in the United 
States. The report prepared by the 
Forest Service, known as the “Capper 
Report,” gave the most complete na- 
tionwide data on the forest situation 
up to that time. 

The Association of State Foresters 
was established. 

The American Forestry Association 
sent huge gifts of tree seeds to Eng- 
land, France and Belgium to reforest 
war-torn land. 


1921—President Harding proclaimed 
the first nationwide Forest Protection 
Week. 

Blackfoot Forest Protective Asso- 
ciation founded, Missoula, Montana. 

Washington State Forestry Confer- 
ence organized. 

Natural Resources Department 
founded by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

National Conference on State Parks 
organized, Washington, D. C. 

Connecticut State Park and Forest 
Commission created. 

Division of Nebraska State Conser- 
vation and Oil Survey created. 

Division of Forestry, Tennessee 
State Department of Agriculture, cre- 
ated as a bureau. 

Game, Fish and Forestry Commis- 
sion of West Virginia created. 


1922—The Izaak Walton League of 
America was founded at Chicago. 
American Nature Association 
founded, Washington, D. C. 
American Tree Association found- 
ed, Washington, D. C. 
Georgia Forestry Association 
founded. 


1923—The American Conservation 
Association merged with The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association. 

Alabama State Commission of For- 
estry established. 

Florida Forest and Park Associa- 
tion founded in March. 

Planting of white birches to honor 
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This BIG” 
36-page book 
is packed 

full of pictures 
and profitable tips 
about 

cutting timber 
and 


cutting costs 





Get your 
FREE 
COPY 


now! 


It tells you how to make money, 
too. Make sure you get yours. 
Mail the coupon today. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


1079 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


In Canada, write: 
2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 





Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. (Adv. Dept. 
1079 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


Gentlemen: 
| would like very much to have a free copy of your book 
ESTABLISHED 1840 “How To Cut Costs and Make Money with Chain Saws.” 





Company 





REG.U.S.PAT OFF. Street. 
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Congratulations... 
and a Warm Wisconsin Welcome! 


Marathon commends The American Forestry Association 
for 75 years of publie service dedicated to the perpetua- 
tion of our country’s natural resources. The A. F. A. 
has made an invaluable contribution to the industrial life 
of our nation ... and Marathon is proud to cooperate 
with the A. F, A. conservation policies of industrial for- 
estry. Marathon welcomes the A. F. A. Convention to 
Wisconsin—a great forest state—and invites all A. F. A. 
members to visit Marathon Corporation during their 
Wisconsin visit. 


MARATHON CORPORATION 
Rothschild, Wisconsin 
PROTECTIVE PACKAGING FOR AMERICA'S FINEST FOODS 











919 - 17TH STREET, N. W. 


DO YOU HAVE A NEW CATALOGUE, 
OR A NEW PRODUCT TO ANNOUNCE? 


As a service to advertisers and readers; AMERICAN FORESTS 
Magazine is inaugurating two new departments—one, a listing of new 
catalogues and bulletins. The other, to announce and describe new 
products. There’s no charge for this service, although we reserve the 
right to select material of the greatest reader interest. Send your ma- 


Advertising Department, AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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mothers was started by The American 
Forestry Association. First Mother’s 
Tree was planted at Reading, Pa., on 


Mother’s Day, May 13. 
1924—The Clarke-McNary Law was 


passed authorizing federal-state pro- 
tection and farm forestry cooperation 
and extending the federal land pur. 
chase policy under the Weeks Law of 
1911. 

The American Forestry Association 
presented to President Coolidge, for 
the people of the nation, a living 
Christmas tree which was planted on 
the White House grounds. 

The Gila wilderness area was es- 
tablished in the Gila National Forest 
of New Mexico. 

Kentucky State Forest Service, Di- 
vision of the Department of Agricul. 
ture, formed. 

Conservation Association of South- 
ern California founded. 

A National Conference on the Util- 
ization of Forest Products met at 


Washington, D. C. 


1925—Department of Forestry of 
Georgia created. 

State Cooperative Board of Fores- 
try of Idaho created. 

Illinois Division of Forestry was 
established. 

Minnesota Department of Conser- 
vation, Office of Director of Forestry, 
created. 

Missouri Department of Forestry 
created. 

The North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development estab- 
lished by the Legislature of 1925 to 
supercede and include the activities 
and personnel of the former Geologi- 
cal and Economic Survey. 

Oklahoma Forestry Commission 
created. 

The American Forestry Associa 
tion started its 3-year Southern For- 
estry Educational Project as a rural 
forest fire prevention program. 


1926—Mississippi State Commission 
of Forestry created. 

Department of Forestry and Con- 
servation created at Purdue Univer- 
sity. 
1927—Delaware State Forestry De- 
partment created. 

Florida Board of Forestry created. 

South Carolina State Commission 
of Forestry created. 

School of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion, University of Michigan, found- 
ed in September. 
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‘an 1928—The Woodruff-McNary Act 
T's was approved, authorizing a series of 
on vearly appropriations up to a total of 
$8,000,000 to carry out the provi- e ene 
- sions of Section 7 of the Weeks Act 
nm of 1911 for the protection of water- use min | muni On 
on sheds of navigable rivers. 
=. The McSweeney-McNary Act of 
a May 22 authorized a 10-year pro- an 
gram of forest research. A nation- all {) ey Tali 
™ = oa of forest resources was y P) 
lee authorized. 7 
ing 1929—Division of Forestry, North A big part of the answer 
on Carolina State College of Agriculture is the Power 
and Engineering, was established. 
€s- The Pennsylvania State Forest of Remington “CORE-LOKT” bullets! 
est School as at present constituted was (In oll popular calibers) 
established by merger of the two for- 
Di- est schools of Pennsylvania, the State When a CORE-LOKT bullet hits, it 
ul- Forest Academy at Mont Alto (estab- ' starts expanding—in some types to 
lished 1903) and the Department of double normal caliber! What shocking 
th- Forestry of the School of Agriculture power! And CORE-LOKT bullets stay 
of the Pennsylvania State College (es- together. That’s important. It’s some- 
til- tablished 1905). thing you can’t depend on with ordinary 
at National Nut Tree Planting Project jacketed bullets. 
started by The American Forestry Glance at the cut-away photo of a 
of Association with the Boy Scouts of CORE-LOKT bullet. It shows you how 
America, American Walnut Manu- the heavy mid-section of the jacket locks 
“ facturers Association and the U. S. the bullet core and jacket together . . . no 
Department of Agriculture. matter what —— i ainsi 
as 1930—A Timber Conservation Board Tesubioseme angie = Be Orage 
was appointed by President Hoover naten. py na sone 
er- to try to find a remedy for the trou- — soenaeleend phe ae Somat 
ry, bled lumber industry, which was suf- the CORE.LOKT sachet is nen-tuding. 
fering from the business depression. It keeps your rifle accurate. 
ry 7 ~ oe ——— ‘_" 10 Remington is America’s favorite brand 
of “ad DC YS of ammunition. CORE-LOKT is Rem- és 
ib- Southern California Association of Bullet core is locked inside heavy mid- a ‘wows np pg _— sh 
to Foresters and Fire Wardens founded. aerate aie — , 4 ed 
oe 1931—Western Pine Association or- 
gi ganized, Portland, Oregon. 
Duke University’s School of For- 
on estry founded. 
Arkansas created a State Forestry 
al Commission. It is now the Division 
= of Forestry and Parks in the Arkan- 
ral sas Resources and Development Com- 
mission. 
on 1932—The George Washington Me- 
morial Forest within the Superior 
n- National Forest was established by 
er the Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. It was the first of many plan- . 
Je- tations established in national forests HERE’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PROOF mar j CORE-LOKT pullets are available = 
through the cooperation of women’s ee at ae | end eudroom types, 
od. organizations. | 
on 1933—Congress enacted legislation ray Se Hi 10 
g ze | 
for the establishment of the Emer- LION shot at GRIZZLY shot ot | Crmil Th, 
va- gency Conservation Work, later called 50 feet 30-06 50 yards 30-06 | lennenenieeememnnel —— 
ad- the Civilian Conservation Corps. The 
American Forestry Association has in a | 
sR ore ae Kho | “If It’s Remington—It’s Right!”” 
“Kleanbore” is Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.; “CORE-LOKT” is a Trade Mark of R Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

















GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 


BOX 1017 DUNBAR, WEST VA. 
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its historical records the pen with 
which President Roosevelt signed the 
CCC bill on March 31. 

The program was ended in 1942, 
after the United States entered the 
war. 

Senator Royal S. Copeland of New 
York, called for a plan that would 
insure the economic and social bene- 
fits that could and should be derived 
from well-managed forest lands. The 
Forest Service prepared and sent to 
the Senate “A National Plan for 
American Forestry.” Printed _ by 
Senate order, it is popularly known 
as the Copeland Report. 

The Soil Erosion Service (now Soil 
Conservation Service) and the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 





it 4 Whsconsi 


We wish to welcome the members of The American 
Forestry Association in convention at Eagle River 


We hope your visit in the heart of our lakes and for- 
ests will be a pleasant one 
Out — and we hope you can find time to visit our 
forest of which we are very proud 


Our Latch String is 





NATIONAL CONTAINER CORPORATION OF WISCONSIN 


TOMAHAWK, WISCONSIN 
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were established. These agencies de. 
veloped large scale programs for the 
conservation of land and soil. 

Timber Engineering Company, Ine. 
(TECO), Washington, D. C., organ. 
ized to conduct research in wood for 
the forest industries. 

A commemorative postage stamp 
was issued to honor the 60th birthday 
of Arbor Day. 

Tillamook forest fire in Oregon 
burned 10-billion board feet of stand- 
ing timber at an estimated damage 
of $200,000,000. 

First Trail Riders of the Wilder. 
ness trip taken — then called Trail 
Riders of the National Forests. These 
annual trips are sponsored and con- 
ducted into the wilderness areas by 
The American Forestry Association. 


1934—State Conservation Commis. 
sion established in Iowa. 

The Taylor Grazing Act was passed 
“to stop injury to public domain 
grazing lands by preventing overgraz- 
ing and soil deterioration, to provide 
for orderly use, improvement and de- 
velopment, to stabilize the livestock 
industry dependent upon the public 
range.” 

Quetico-Superior Committee estab- 
lished at Chicago. This organiza- 
tion was appointed by the President 
of the United States to further work 
begun in 1927 by the Quetico-Su- 
perior Council. 
1935—Southern Hardwood Produe- 
ers, Inc., organized. 

The Natural Resources Committee 
was established to investigate the 
country’s natural resources and plan 
for their development and use. 

Congress passed the Fulmer Act to 








EXCEEDS 
U.S.FOREST SERVICE 
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1112” WEIGHS ONLY 
14 LBS. PER 100 FEET 





RED CHAIN 


PURE LINEN 


FORESTRY HOSE 


Red Chain Pure Linen Forestry Hose is the lightweight 
hose to meet severe forest service requirements. Mildew- 
proofed by our exclusive Niednerizing process for more 
efficient, longer life. 
pact. Sizes 1, 1% inch, lengths, 50, 100 feet. Look for 
the distinctive Red Chain stripe. Send your order to near- 
est address below for immediate delivery. 
Ask also about Rendein Pure Linen 
Fire Hose for indoor protection. 


CHAS. NIEDNER’S SONS COMPANY 


Strong, lightweight, flexible, com- 


MALDEN 48, MASS. 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
69 Main Street, San Francisco 5, Cal. 
Tel.: Sutter 1-0618 


RALSTON R. CUNNINGHAM CO., INC. 
73 Columbia Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Tel.: Main 2341 
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extend federal aid to the states in ac- 
quiring state forests. 

The first tree in the shelterbelt pro- 
gram of the prairie plains region was 
planted on March 19 near Mangum, 
Oklahoma. This was the start ol the 
Prairie States Forestry Project, to 
lessen drought conditions, protect 
crops and livestock, reduce dust 
storms, and provide useful employ- 
ment for drought-stricken people. 

The Wilderness Society organized. 


Wahington, D. C. 


California Conservation Council 
founded. 
1936—National Wildlife Federation 
organized. 


The Omnibus Flood Control Act of 
June 22 provided for surveys and im- 
provements of watersheds for flood 
control. 

American Turpentine Farmers As- 
sociation organized, Valdosta, Ga. 

School of Forest, Range and Wild- 
life Management, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, created. 

Dakota 
founded. 
1937—The Noyris-Doxey, or Coop- 
erative Farm Forestry Act was passed 
May 18. It provided for increased 
technical aid to farm owners in the 
sound management of their wood- 
lands. 


Forestation Association 


University of Florida, College of 
Agriculture, School of Forestry. es- 
tablished. 

Michigan 
Clubs founded. 
1938—American Forest Fire Founda- 
tion founded to provide recognition 
for outstanding heroism in fire-fight- 
ing. The American Forestry Associa- 
tion is trustee for the funds and 
medal. 


United Conservation 


The New England hurricane in 
September resulted in a Northeastern 
Timber Salvage Administration, un- 
der the supervision of the Forest 
Service, to salvage as much as possi- 
ble of the blown-down timber. 

Congress passed Water Pollution 
Bill, to be administered by U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service to prepare plans 
for eliminating or reducing pollution 
in rivers and encouraging legislation 
within the states. 

Mississippi Forestry and Chemurg- 
ic Association. Jackson, Miss., found- 
ed. 

Division of Forestry, College of 
\griculture. Forestry and Home. Eco- 
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= Bartlett Saws 


No. 124B and 114B Special 
Utility Saws 





ARTLETT 


monut ING GORPANY 
ie 24-8 =e 
pg sSSSSSNISE INTIS SSS. $8555 r 


Lie 

No. 124B—24” long and No. 114BD—26” have the 
“D” type handle, while No. 114B has the horn handle. 
Each Saw combines for the first time: Quick cutting, 
Smooth cutting, Easy operation. 





No. 114 Rapid Cut Saw 


This saw cuts fast as the name implies, with teeth that 
are made with a diamond point and a well shaped 
raker. As a special feature this saw can be obtained 
with or without the automatic “on and off’? belt snap. 
The handle has an extra large grip permitting gloves 
and is comfortably shaped for the hand. 





PORTABLE ROAD SIGNS 


We offer for immediate delivery Automatic 
Type Tripod Signs. 3 ft. tripod holds 15” x 
15” sign, two red flags. 4 ft. tripod has 
locking cam. 18” x 18” sign, two red flags. 
3 ft. complete $7.50 
4 ft. complete $9.00 


F.o.b. Detroit 





No. 127 Paragon Saw 


No. 127 Paragon Pruning Saw now available for 
immediate delivery in 18, 22, 24 and 26 in. 
lengths. 


Bartlett Tree Paint 


For destroying and 
preventing the 
growth of wood de- 
stroying fungi and 
for the protection of 
wounds, use Bartlett's 
Tree Paint. Easily 
applied with ordinary 
paint brush. 


BARTLETT 


TREE TRIMMERS 


The No. 45 is a bracket type Pole 
Saw. It has a 1412” blade, 8 points 
to the inch, and a tightening screw 
enables the operator to keep the 
blade at the proper tension. Fur- 
nished only with a 10-ft. 14%” x 
1%” pole. Weight 4% Ibs. 












This Tree Trimmer has 
the Compound Lever 
side cutting head and 
also double leverage due 
to the pulley which is 
attached to the curved 
lever. It will sever any 
branch up to 1%” in 
diameter with the slight- 
est effort. 

Only a side cutting head leaves clean wounds, 

For larger limbs we recommend our No. 44 Pole Pruning 
Saw with 16” blade. 

Sitka Spruce Poles furnished 6 to 16 ft. long. 























TRADE F MARK 
BARTLETT SAFETY SADDLE AND 4-STRAND 
SAFETY ROPE CORREYNO 


W rite for Catalog and Prices 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 





3019 East Grand Bivd. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Seedlings for Forest and Christmas 
Tree Plantings. Complete line. As 
low as $16.00 per 1,000. 
Strong, sturdy, well-rooted seedlings 
and transplants for Conservationists, 
Timber-Operators, or owners of idle 
land. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 
ING IN ALL 48 STATES. 
For special Xmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Stock 

Price List. Write Box 27-J. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 
Indiana, Pa. 


























TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERYMEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street. New York 7, N. Y 














SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 


Stanford, Montana 











GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 


SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 643, Johnstown, Pa. 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arbervitees and Other Conifers. We 
reise all eur trees in eur ewn surserics. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








aorway Spruce, Rea Pine. White Pine, Seeten Pins, 
White Spruce, Bleck pruce, ete. Pr ore 
reasenabie and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Oost. F Fryeburg, Malne 











CHINESE 
CHESTNUTS 


Best Varieties in America 
Blight Preof. Other Nut Trees. Hign Bush 
Blueberries. : 
2 Grafted Chinese 
SPECIAL Chestnut Trees, only $7.50 
Send Check or MO Free Booklet & Prices 
SUNNY RIDGE, 442 New St., Swarthmore, Pa. 
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nomics, 
created. 


Virginia University. 


1939—Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association organized by a num- 
ber of pulp and paper mills at At- 
lanta. 

Fish and Wildlife Service was 
formed in Department of the Interior 
from older bureaus. 

Congress voted appropriations of 
$1.000.000,000 for conservation. 


1940—Friends of the Land founded. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Culminating a fifty-year struggle, 
Congress established King’s Canyon 
National Park in California. 

Kentucky Conservation 
founded in October. 
1941—In April the State of Washing- 
ton officially launched a_ statewide 
forest fire prevention Keep Green 
program and a few months later Ore- 
gon began a similar program. 

Eastern Kentucky Forest Fire Pro- 
tective Association founded. 

\ Division of State Board of For- 
estry and Fire Control within the De- 
partment of Agriculture created in 
Utah. 

Following a 3-year study, chiefly of 
private forests, the Joint Congression- 
al Committee on Forestry, under the 
Chairmanship of Senator John H. 
Bankhead of Alabama, issued a re- 
port on “Forest Lands of the United 
States.” The report cited deplorable 
conditions in the forest areas of many 


Council 


sections of the country and recom- 
mended various cooperative aids to 
private forest land owners, expansion 
of public ownership, and a federal- 
state system of regulation of forestry 
practices. 

Forest Products Indus- 
tries. Inc.. founded at Washington, 
D. C., to inaugurate a far-reaching 
industry-sponsored educational and 
action program. 


American 


Forest Farmers Association Coop- 
erative organized, Valdosta. Ga. 
1942—On April 4, Alabarna became 
the site of the first Tree Farm certi- 
fied under a national program. Amer- 
ican Forest Products Industries pro- 
motes and sponsors the movement na- 
tionally as the American Tree Farm 
System. 


1943—Virginia Forests. Inc.. found- 
ed in April. 

The Office of Civilian Defense es- 
tablished a volunteer Forest Fire 
Fighters Service to aid federal and 
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ELECTRIC LAWN EDGER 
AND HEDGE CLIPPER 


Rite, l.!|!C 


Back-breaking work transformed into 
fun 
Gardeners everywhere are hailing the 
new MAGIC WAND. 
Extremely light. Cuts, trims, prunes 
hedges, lawns, flower beds, bushes 
Ideal for work around rocks, fences, 
curbing, bricking, buildings, etc. Op- 
erates on 110°AC or DC voltage. No 
oiling or greasing. Rugged construction 
Home-type model (3 lIbs.), $17.95: 
professional model (5 Ibs.), $27.9 
Fully guaranteed. Salesmen, dealers, 
jobbers wanted. Order direct from the 
manufacturer. Apex Laboratories, P.O 
Box 283-A.F., So. Pasadena, California 





KEEP THE BIRDS IN YOUR FORESTS 


Read. the SIX RULES FOR ATTRACTING 
WILD BIRDS and have the birds in your for- 
ests. 90 drawings and photographs of the most 
adaptable, practical and beautiful feeders with 
the birds right at work. How to fool the squir- 
rels. Folder 53 with full information sent for 
a postcard. 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 
2053 Perry Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 











DON'T BREAK YOUR NECK 





PREVENT ACCIDENTS / 


CUT LABOR COSTS “te $0% 
ry EY 
ALUMINUM come eee 
Trimming, Fruit Picking, Shaking Poles. 


AVOCADO Fruit 
mies PEAR, PEACH 63552Picker 
/ A‘ 






APPLE PICKER 9” No. 6 





Palm Frond 

Coher #1 “5 ley. Phe-ah « . Sl hs 

Combine Sections of Poles to make Poles up to 
80 ft. tall. Weighs 1 lb. per 5 ft. G0c per ft. At 
tachments oxtra. F.O.B. Los Angeles. No Break- 
age. No Splinters, Lasts Forever. Sections from 
2 to 30 ft. Reaches top of any tree. A 60 ft 
pole weighs only 12 pounds. SEND FOR 


FREE CATALOG & FREE BOOKLET 
GILMAA TELLS YOU HOW TO INCREASE 
[JU THE QUALITY and QUANTITY 
of Your FRUIT as Well as the 
TBS BEAUTY OF YOUR TREES. 
SHADE SMBEEYS Ye\b Yr ted! Il frou 
TREES EES 300°S. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif, - MA. 6-939. 
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— 


state forestry agencies. Some 185,- 
(00 citizens enrolled. 

To help stimulate output of wood 
for war needs, a special Timber Pro- 
duction War Project was launched by 
the government. 

The Japanese made numerous at- 
tempts to fire West Coast forests with 
incendiary bombs carried by bal- 
loons, but were unsuccessful. 


1944—The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation’s Forest Resource Appraisal 
Project was started. This was a 
$225.000 privately financed project 
to determine condition of the national 
forests. 

Public Law 273 of March 29 was 
passed by Congress to authorize co- 
operative agreements for joint opera- 
tion of public and private timber 
under sustained yield plans. 

New England Forestry Foundation 
organized at Boston. 

An international organization for 
forestry was started under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

Trees for Tomorrow, Inc.. 
Wisconsin, organized. 


Merrill. 








— 
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The American Forestry Association 
commemorating its 75th anniversary 
joined with 


in convention at 


AMERICAN 


FORESTS 





Colorado Forestry and Horticul- 
ture Association founded. 


1945—Illinois Technical Forestry As- 


sociation founded in September. 


1946—A Branch of Forestry and 
Forest Products was set up as a per- 
manent organization under FAO, and 
Marcel Leloup, formerly Director 
General of the Department of Forests 
and Waters of France, was named 
permanent director. The organiza- 
tion undertook to set up worldwide 
forestry statistical services, assist gov- 
ernments with advice on forest policy, 
send out missions to make scientific 
studies, promote research and circu- 
late findings among nations, and fa- 
cilitate exchange of scientific person- 
nel. 

Wildlife Management Institute 
founded, Washington, D. C. 

Natural Resources Council of 
(America organized, Washington, D. 
C. It is made up of more than 30 
conservation organizations. 

Save the Myrtle Woods, Inc., Port- 
land, Ore., founded in March. 

American Forest Congress, called 
by The American Forestry Associa- 


YZ 24 





The Canadian Forestry Association 


marking its 50th anniversary 


Eagle River, Wisconsin 
October 9-10-11, 1950 

















Congratulations 


ON YOUR BIGGEST 
DIAMOND JUBILEE 


We hope you will find time to visit 
some of the interesting sawmill 
installations during your stay in 
Eagle River. 


As a special point of interest, call 
on Mr. Robert K. Ashton, Presi- 
dent of Northern Crate and Lum- 
ber Company, where you will see 
the Belsaw Mill and Self-Feed 


Rip Saw in operation. 


Be sure to ask Mr. Ashton to show 
you the new Belsaw Circular Saw 
Shop. 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
11 Field Bldg. Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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These newspapers grew in a forest, and billions more are 

















World's Finest Brand New| 


BINOL iaRS 


_30-DAY FREE TRIAL! 








43 East Green St., Pasadena 1, California 











growing on lands owned and managed by 


GREAT NORTHERN PAPER CO. 


| Assuring the free press of America a never-failing supply. 


Mills at Millinocket, East Millinocket and Madison, Maine 


Published in the interest of 


KEEPING AMERICA GREEN 


Spruce Wood Dept. 


























REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 





Manufactured by 
L. W MERIAM CO. 


Elsie, Michigan 
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tion, held in Washington. D. C.. Oc. 
tober 9-11. 

1947—West Virginia Forest Council 
founded. 

Louisiana Forestry Association 
founded. 

Congress passed a Forest Pest Con. 
trol Act which paved the way for es. 
tablishment of more adequate services 
and facilities for prompt detection 
and suppression, and authorized fed. 
eral cooperation with states and pri- 
vate owners to combat outbreaks of 
forest pests and parasites. 

Forest Products Research Society 
founded. 

The Forest Service completed a 
postwar reappraisal of the forest situ- 
ation in the United States. 

Bureau of Land Management cre- 
ated in the Department of the Interi- 
or by combining Grazing Service and 


General Land Office. 





Early-day speakers at AFA 
meetings were prolific. A total 
of 151 papers were read at two 
meetings in 1882, eighty-seven 
in April and sixty-four in Au- 
gust. The same topics head dis- 
cussions today. 











The American Forestry Associa- 
tion’s 30-point Program for Ameri- 
can Forestry submitted to Associa- 
tion membership and approved. This 
came as a follow-up of the Associa. 
tion’s forest resource appraisal, was 
drawn up by important committees 
of federal, state and private leaders. 
It offered a “blueprint” of forestry 
conservation for the future. 


1948—Conservation Foundation. Inc., 
founded in New York City. 

National Association of Forestry 
Consultants founded. 

Forest Conservation, Inc., Eugene, 
Ore., founded. 

On July 1, the status of the work at 
the Louisiana State University, Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 
School of Forestry, was changed from 
a Department of Forestry to a School 
of Forestry. 

National Conference on Land Use 
Policy, held at Omaha, Nebraska, 
May 7-8. 


1949—Hoover Commission report for 
reorganization of federal government 
submitted by former President Her- 
bert Hoover. 


1950—September 10, 1950 — 75th 
Anniversary of the founding of The 
American Forestry Association. 
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Its Leaders 
(From page 19) 


election of Robert Douglas of Wauke- 
van, Illinois, as president and Pro- 
fessor Henry H. McAfee of lowa as 
secretary. 

For reasons not divulged, Mr. 
Douglas immediately offered his 
resignation, and it was “unwillingly 
accepted.” Dr. John A. Warder was 
then unanimously elected in his place. 

Contemporaries had ample reason, 
however, for seeking to induce Robert 
Douglas to assume the AFA presi- 
dency, for annals show him to have 
heen prominent among early day con- 
servation leaders. Immigrating to 
this country from Gateswood, Eng- 
land, via Canada, he was widely 
known as an outstanding arboricul- 
turist and authority on evergreens. 
After a futile fling in the California 
Gold Rush of 1849, he settled down 
at Waukegan, Illinois, and estab- 
lished America’s first commercial 
nursery for evergreens and other tree 
seedlings. 
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How It Started 


In 1869 Trouvelet, a French 
mathematician, came to America 
to settle at Medford, Massachusetts. 
In his house he harbored some eggs 
of the gypsy moth, which he had 
brought with him believing that 
he could cross them to advantage 
with the silkworm moth. While ab- 
sent an enterprising housekeeper 
swept out the eggs and tiny cater- 
pillars. A score of years later a gyp- 
sy moth epidemic was sweeping 
through the New England States. 
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Through his efforts, many success- 
ful plantations of forest trees were 
established on the western prairies. 
He planted large forests near Fair- 
lington, Kansas, had charge of the 
selection and planting of trees on the 
grounds of the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity in California and at the 
George W. Vanderbilt estate, Bilt- 
more, North Carolina. 


John A. Warder 
1875-1882 


The vigor and zeal with which the 
AFA launched its “forestry and tim- 
ber culture” crusade, following its 
1875 organizational meeting in Chi- 
cago, is traceable in large part to the 
capable leadership supplied by Dr. 
John A. Warder, newly-elected presi- 
dent. Dr. Warder’s fame as a hor- 
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THE FARMER'S BOOh CLUB 


With so many new books and so much free material being issued to farmers, 
ranchers, and homesteaders, it is becoming increasingly hard to tell the worth- 
while from the worthless, the reliable from the false. The need for a service such 
as THE FARMER’S BOOK CLUB makes available has been evident for some time. 


What kind of books will the FARMER’S BOOK CLUB distribute? Only 
books that are readable, reliable, of broad general interest and of permanent 
value will be offered. There will be six selections per year. 


What does it cost to join? Nothing. There are no dues of any kind. The 
essential service offered is an opportunity to purchase at a saving the kind of 


book that is even more valuable today to thinking farmers than the latest farm 
implement. 


The current selection is TREE CROPS: A Permanent Agriculture, J. Russell 
Smith’s excellent work on how to use non-productive land for a variety of income 
producing tree crops. “TREE CROPS,” says Louis Bromfield, “is one of the im- 
portant books of our time in its relation to ecology, national economics and 


human welfare. Also, for many people it may prove a very practical and profit- 
able investment.” 


Just published at $6.00, charter members of the Farmer's Book Club pay only 


$4.50. Start your membership now with this valuable new addition to your farm 
book shelf. 


Future selections will include books on grass and grassland farming, “vertical” 
farm diversification, a veterinary guide for farmers, and just about everything 
the intelligent land owner’s family requires. All branches of farming will be 
covered and our newsletter “Books on the Farm” will keep you informed on a 
variety of supplementary books covering everything from Angus Cattle to Zinnias. 


Subscribers are asked to purchase a minimum of four of the six selections 
offered during the course of a year. Each four selections purchased entitle mem- 
bers to a free dividend. 


If you join now, you may have absolutely free as your first dividend a copy of 
Leonard Wickenden’s new book, MAKE FRIENDS WITH YOUR LAND. Every- 
one has heard of “organiculture.” Wickenden, as a chemist of note, states the 
case for natural versus chemical concepts with complete intelligence, without 
“crackpotism,” and in a style that makes his book as interesting as a fine novel. 

To become a charter member, fill in the coupon and mail today. It costs noth- 
ing to join. 
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THE FARMER’S BOOK CLUB 

c/o The Devin-Adair Company, Dept. A.F. 

23 East 26th Street 

New York 10 

Please enroll me as a member and send me TREE CROPS as my first selection 
at the special price of $4.50. Send me absolutely free a copy of Leonard Wicken- 
den’s MAKE FRIENDS WITH YOUR LAND (regular price, $2.50). I agree to 
purchase four of the Club’s six annual selections and may resign if I wish at any 
time thereafter. It is understood that I may return any book that is not satisfactory. 


Name 
Address 
State 


My special interests are: 
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180.000 FOREST FIRES 
ANNUALLY! 


FOREST FIRES CAN BE PREVENTED IF YOU WILL 
FOLLOW — FAITHFULLY — THESE FOUR SIMPLE RULES 


1. Hold your match ’til it’s cold— 3. Drown your campfire, then stir 
then pinch it to make sure. and drown again 

2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 4. Ask about the law before burn- 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! ing grass, brush, fence rows, or trash. 
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CHIPPER 


AN ENGINEERED 
COMPACT UNIT 





























A new application 
of MURCO chippers 
that have been used 
successfully for many 
years to produce pulp- 
wood chips in the pa- 
per industry . . . this 
portable unit is the an- 
swer to utilization of 
wood resources Small. 
er trees, 
[Simbis, 
branches, 
etc., instead of being wasted, can now 
be converted into useable chips, and 
brought to the user . . furnished 
either skid mounted, or trailer mount- 
ed, so that it can be moved from one 
location to another as the tree cutting 
progresses. Capacity varies from 15 
to 20 cords per hour, depending on 
size and kind of wood. 

We will gladly send you complete 
informat’on on this MURCO Portable 
Wood Chipper, upon request. Write 
for it today. 


MANUFACTURERS SINC 


Bean’s Sport Vest 


fasteners. 


wool red 





= Post 1 
$6.85 Paid i» Sizes 36 to 50. 


Send for free sample and Catalog 


L. L. Bean, Inc., Dept. 158, Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURIN 


Lm 3 N 


Body is beaver brown, je § 
virgin wool with snap 
The sleeves 
are medium weight all 
and black 
checked shirting. The 
back is about two inches 
longer than a regular 
vest. A sporty camp 
garment that can’ be 
used for many purposes. 
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* Low operating cost 


* May be easily moved 
from one location to 
another 


High efficiency 

Low power require- 
ments 

Minimum maintenance 


Uniform chips with 
minimum sawdust 


++ + 


a LP 





CO. WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 





Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phlets: “A Living Link in 
History,” by John C. Mer- 
riam... ‘“Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 
by Willis L. Jepson .. “The Story 
‘by Emanuel 
Fritz ... ‘Redwoods of the Past,”’ by Ralph 
. 2 Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 





Region,” 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” 
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ticulturist, forester and author. as 
well as a_ physician, had already 
fanned out from his Cincinnati, Ohio. 
home to distant areas of the nation. 

While president of the AFA, an of. 
fice he held from 1875 to 1882, he 
did much to crystallize public opin. 
ion on the need to protect forests, 
and his pleas for such legislation 
The memor- 
able First Forestry Congress, which 
he helped to promote in Cincinnati in 
1882. finally made possible the ma- 
terialization of many of his concepts. 

Dr. Warder had been one of the 
founders of the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society, was an active member 
of the Western Academy of Natural 
Sciences and Cincinnati Society of 
Natural History. For many years he 
had been president of the Ohio Hor- 
ticultural Society and vice-president 
of the American Pomological Society. 


were heard in Congress. 


As an author, he wrote the first de- 
scription of the Catalpa speciosa, or 
northern catalpa, which has proved 
of considerable commercial value. 
Publications on “Hedges and Ever- 
greens” and “American Pomology— 
Apples” also earned him recognition, 
the latter still considered a standard 
authority on description and variety 
of apples. He published a magazine, 
Western Horticultural Review, for 
four years. 


Two years befeve the AFA was or- 
ganized Dr. Warder had made a visit 
to the World’s Fair at Vienna, in his 
then official capacity as United States 
Commissioner, after which he sub- 
mitted an official report on forests 
and forestry which gave tremendous 
stimulus to the forestry movement in 
this country. 


George B. Loring 
1882-1884 

George Bailey Loring, a surgeon 
and marine general who had gravi- 
tated to leadership in scientific agri- 
culture around his Salem, Massachv- 
setts, home in the early 1860s, was a 
natural choice to succeed Dr. Warder. 
General Loring, then United States 
Commissioner of Agriculture, was 
named to preside over the First For- 
estry Congress in 1882. Because of 
the enthusiasm generated there, 8 
permanent American Forestry Con- 
gress was organized, following which 
the newly-c reated body and The 
American Forestry Association soon 
merged to form “one society for the 
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prosecution of the objects common 
to both.” 

Thus the AFA had one of the truly 
influential men of that time as its 
president from 1882 to 1884, for 
General Loring continued to serve as 
Commissioner of Agriculture until 
1885. He had previously served as a 
congressman from Massachusetts. 

\ contemporary and close friend 
of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
James Russell Lowell. General Lor- 
ing first sprang into prominence 
in medical and miltiary circles. He 
graduated from the Harvard medical 
xhool in 1838, later was a surgeon 
at the United States Marine Hospital. 





How It Started 


The great forest fires of 1881 in 
Michigan, with their toll of death 
and destruction, were reaching 
their climax when in quiet Dan- 
ville, New York another event of 
quite a different character was tak- 
ing place. There, to honor Clara 
Barton, a distinguished summer 
visitor, townspeople had formed the 
first local chepter of the American 
Red Cross. When news of the ter- 
rible fires came over the wires and 
Danville’s own skies grew murky 
and dark, they collected supplies 
and cash and immediately dis- 
patched field agents to the scene of 
disaster. This was the beginning 
of the American Red Cross. 











Chelsea, Massachusetts, and in 1849 
was appointed commissioner to revise 
the U. S. Marine Hospital system. 
Emerging as an agricultural leader 
in 1864, he founded the New England 
Agricultural Society. 

From that period on, General Lor- 
ing’s enthusiasm for agriculture as 
applied to forestry had no bounds. 


Judge Warren Higley 
1885-1886 

Judge Warren Higley, a leader in 
organizing the First American For- 
estry Congress in Cincinnati, where 
he was an eminent jurist and educa- 
tor, became president in 1885 and 
served through 1886. During his 
term the impetus given the forestry 
movement by the Congress continued. 
Dr. B. E. Fernow had been made sec- 
retary of the Association and also 
contributed greatly in stimulating 
forestry activity on both federal and 
state levels. 

When Judge Higley took office he 
had already made his mark in con- 
servation as a founder and president 
of the Ohio State Forestry Association 
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and as a prime mover in the establish. 
ment of Arbor Day in Ohio. Then 
he returned to his native New York 
State to practice law, and immedi. 
ately became one of the organizers 
of the New York State Forestry As. 
sociation. 

The annual meeting of 1885, held 
in the old Horticultural Hall in Bos. 
ton, Massachusetts, was a monument 
to Judge Higley’s ability to rally sup. 
port for the forestry issues of that 
day, for those in attendance came 
from all sections of the United States 
and Canada, despite untold travel 
hardships. 


G. W. Minier 
1886-1887 


The Honorable George W. Minier 
of Illinois followed Judge Warren 
Higley, being elected in September. 
1886, at the annual meeting in Den- 
ver. At that time the efforts of the 
Association were directed toward 
building up an informed public opin. 
ion in order to obtain badly needed 
state and federal legislation to pro- 
mote tree planting and to provide 
more adequate forest fire protection. 

A charter member of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, Mr. Minier 
served two terms as president, then 
continued as an honorary vice-presi- 
dent for more than twelve years, 
Born in Bradford County, Pennsyl- 
vania, he was educated at Athens 
Academy and immediately thereafter 
moved to Illinois, where he became 
widely known as a minister, civil en- 
gineer, educator and farmer. On 
one occasion he emphatically declared 
horticulture to be “the religion of 
agriculture.” 

His belief in tree planting is em- 
phasized by the fact that when he 
located and platted a village in Illi- 
nois which later bore his name, he 
reserved a block for a park which 
he personally set out in trees. 

He was a close personal friend of 
Abraham Lincoln and was conscien- 
tiously opposed to human slavery. 


Coleman R. Pringle 
1887-1888 


The naming of Coleman R. Pringle 
of Atlanta, Georgia, to the AFA presi- 
dency for the years 1887 and 1888 
came at a time when Mr. Pringle had 
just completed two years as president 
of the Southern Forestry Congress. 
There he had won the respect of con- 
servationists for his energetic public 
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addresses and championing of causes 
related to forestry and agriculture. 

At the 1888 meeting in Atlanta. 
President Pringle negotiated the 
merging of the Southern Forestry 
Congress with the AFA (then known 
as American Forestry Congress). his 
annual address on that historic occa- 
sion being declared one of the ablest 
and most practical ever delivered. It 
was during his term that the bill for 
the preservation and proper admin- 
istration of the national timber do- 
main was at last prepared for pres- 
entation to Congress, marking the 
first organized step in the eventual 
creation of present day national 
forests. This bill was drawn up with 
the help of Dr. B. E. Fernow and 
recommended to Congress by the As- 
sociation. 


Gov. James A. Beaver 
1888-1890 

The Honorable James A. Beaver. 
who had taken office as governor of 
Pennsylvania in January of 1887. 
was elected to succeed Coleman R. 
Pringle at the Association’s Atlanta 





How It Started 


On August 14, 1933 it was hot 
in the State of Oregon—hot and 
dry. The humidity had dropped to 
a new low—so low in fact, that all 
loggers closed their operations. 
That is, all but one. He decided to 
haul in just one more log before 
calling it a day. The rigging slinger 
set the choker on a large Douglas- 
fir log, gave his signal and the log 
started crashing its way to the 
landing. A cedar windfall lay di- 
rectly in its path. As the giant log 
ground its way across the cedar a 
tiny wisp of smoke curled into the 
air and the great Tillamook con- 
flagration had started. 

Twelve days later the fire was 
under control, but 300,000 acres of 
timberland had been burned, ten 
billion board feet of standing tim- 
ber had been destroyed and the 
ea had exceeded $200,.000,- 











meeting in December, 1888. Gov- 
ernor Beaver had organized the first 
Forestry Commission of Pennsylvania 
and had obtained the services of Dr. 
J. T. Rothrock as the state’s chief for- 
ester, 

Perhaps the most important piece 
of work performed during Governor 
Beaver’s term as AFA president was 
a conference held by the AFA Law 


Committee with President Benjamin 
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Harrison in 1889 which helped to 
bring about passage of the Act of 
1892 creating federal forest reserva- 
tions — predecessors of the present 
national forest system. 

The annual meeting of 1889 was 
held in Governor Beaver’s home state 
at Philadelphia in conjunction with 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion, at which time he reiterated his 
stand that government had a moral 
obligation “to protect forest property 
and to prevent tremendous losses 
through fire, flood and erosion.” 


William Alvord 
1891-1892 


As a successor to Governor James 
A. Beaver. the AFA for the first time 
made a West Coast man its president 
at the annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C.. on December 30, 1890. He 
was William Alvord of San Francis- 
co. who served through 1892. 


A lover of nature, patron of the 
arts and sciences, an influential busi- 
nessman, Mr. Alvord helped the As- 
sociation, in its continuing skirmish- 
es. prevail upon Congress to estab- 
lish what are now national forests 
and protect and preserve _ public 
forest lands. It was during his ad- 
ministration, too. that the Associa- 
tion was actively campaigning for 
establishment of forest parks in 
cities and towns and for the protec- 
tion of Yellowstone National Park 
against invasion by any railroad. 
Extension of the boundaries of Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite and Sequoia na- 
tional parks was also being ‘sought. 

Mr. Alvord had migrated from 
New York to California at the age of 
twenty and had been an active leader 
in the growing West for years. He 
was mayor of San Francisco in 187] 
and later was park commissioner of 
the city for nine years during which 
time he was largely responsible for 
the development of Golden Gate Park. 


J. Sterling Morton 
1893-1896 


J. Sterling Morton, most widely 
known as the “Father of Arbor Day.” 
followed William Alvord as_presi- 
dent of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. He was elected on December 
20. 1892 and continued to serve 
through 1896. Only a few months 
after taking over the presidency, Mr. 
Morton was named Secretary of Agri- 
culture by President Grover Cleve- 
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land, who was just entering his sec- 
ond term in the White House. 

The part played by Mr. Morton in 
arousing tree planting interest in the 
Nebraska plains, his success in get- 
ting an Arbor Day law written into 
the records of Nebraska in 1872, and 
the nationwide spread of this move- 
ment is known to nearly every school 
child in the nation. 

While president of the AFA, Mor- 
ton helped further the Association’s 
fight for forest reservations and their 
proper administration, the result of 
which was an act authorizing the 
National Academy of Sciences to in- 
vestigate and submit recommenda- 
tions for a national policy on this 
issue. 

For over fifty years, Mr. Morton 
was a leader in the political, commer- 
cial, agricultural and educational life 
of Nebraska, and, in a great meas- 
ure, of the nation. As Secretary of 
Agriculture, he showed an adminis- 
trative ability and efficiency which 
enabled him to return to the Treas- 
ury nearly one fourth of his $11.000.- 
000 budget. His status as unofficial 
chief advisor to President Cleveland 
further enhanced his ability to ac- 
complish those measures in which he 
believed. 


Francis Henry Appleton 
1897-1898 

Francis Henry Appleton of Massa- 
chusetts, an enthusiastic champion of 
agriculture and forestry, was made 
president on February 5, 1897. dur- 
ing the annual meeting held at the 
Cosmos Club, Washington. D. C. A 
leading Republican, trustee and presi- 
dent of Peabody Institute, Essex In- 
stitute and the New England Agricul- 
tural Society, he had served in both 
houses of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture and, for sixteen years. on the 
State Board of Agriculture. 

A former army general, Appleton 
was an ardent campaigner for en- 
larging the AFA membership and in- 
creasing the importance of its educa- 
tional work. He saw that local com- 
mittees were formed in different 
states and cities. and called two spe- 
cial meetings. One was at Asheville. 
North Carolina, where members and 
delegates visited the Biltmore Estate 
of George W. Vanderbilt and_in- 
spected forestry operations being con- 
ducted by Dr. C. A. Schenck. Valu- 
able and important papers were read 
and discussed at this meeting. as well 
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as at the Nashville, Tennessee, meet- 
ing which followed. 

During General Appleton’s two 
years at the helm, the Association, in 
collaboration with the Forestry Com. 
mittee of the National Academy of 
Sciences, obtained from Congress a 
$25,000 appropriation to finance the 
Academy's Forestry Committee in an 
inspection of the public timberlands 
as a basis for legislation designed to 
insure their proper administration. 


James Wilson 
1899-1908 

When the AFA selected James Wil- 
son, then Secretary of Agriculture, 
to succeed Francis Henry Appleton 
as its president in December of 1898, 
the Association was just entering a 
period when its influence and _ pro- 
ductivity were at the zenith. The 
guiding hand of James Wilson, wide- 
ly known as Tama Jim since his 
earlier farming days in Tama Coun- 
ty, lowa, remained much in evidence 
for ten years—through 1908. 

In 1898, just prior to Mr. Wilson’s 
assumption of duties as AFA presi- 
dent, Dr. B. E. Fernow, formerly AFA 
secretary, had resigned as chief of 
the federal Division of Forestry to 
head the pioneer College of Forestry 
at Cornell (another cause cham- 
pioned by AFA). During Tama Jim’s 
leadership of the AFA, the federal 
Division of Forestry had its name 
changed to U. S. Forest Service and 
its responsibilities were more ful- 
ly and clearly outlined—an _ out- 
growth of the Second Forestry Con- 
gress held in Washington during 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration in 1905. Gifford Pinchot 
succeeded Fernow as federal forestry 
chief, and later became President 
Roosevelt’s first Chief of the new 
U. S. Forest Service. Mr. Wilson's 
influence was further discernible .in 
President Roosevelt’s calling of the 
famous Governors Conference on 
forestry in 1908. 

Wilson, who served through three 
administrations during his sixteen 
years as Secretary of Agriculture and 
survived forty cabinet officers during 
the terms of McKinley, Roosevelt and 
Taft, called Iowa his home after im- 
migrating from Scotland in his youth. 
Always deeply interested in agricul- 
ture and forestry, he had first gained 
the public limelight as an Iowa legis- 
lator and as a representative to the 
National Congress. 
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Curtis Guild, Jr. 
1909-1910 


It is significant to note that when 
James Wilson stepped down from the 
AFA presidency, after ten fruitful 
years, he stated that he thought the 
interests of the Association and of 
forestry could best be served if it 
chose a president outside the ranks 
of the federal government. His suc- 
cessor was the Honorable Curtis 
Guild, Jr., who had just concluded 
three years as governor of Massa- 
chusetts and had battled long and 
hard for the cause of conservation. 

Curtis Guild served the AFA as 
president during 1909 and 1910, and 
in that period took a militant part in 
the campaign for establishing nation- 
al forests in the East. He was par- 
ticularly instrumental in gaining sup- 
port for the Appalachian and White 
Mountain national forests, and inter- 
est aroused helped make possible 
passage of the Weeks Bill in 1911. 

So well liked a statesman was Cur- 
tis Guild that in the summer of 1911 
he was asked by President Taft to 
resign as president of the AFA to 
become ambassador to Russia, a post 
he held until 1913. 


Robert P. Bass 
1911-1913 

The governor of New Hampshire. 
the Honorable Robert P. Bass. was 
chosen to be Curtis Guild’s successor 
when the latter retired as AFA presi- 
dent on August 3, 1911, to become 
ambassador to Russia. Governor 
Bass, through the remainder of 1911 
and during 1912, helped the Associa- 
tion to expand its membership and 
extend its influence as an educational 
medium. The long fought battle for 
the Weeks Bill was also won immedi- 
ately after he took office. 

Governor Bass had already accom- 
plished much for forestry while a 
state legislator by introducing a New 
Hampshire state forestry law which 
provided for forest fire protection. He 
was successful in getting his bill en- 
acted, and it proved so complete that 
during the ensuing quarter of a cen- 
tury no fundamental changes in it 
were necessary. 

An active member and director of 
the Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests for over twenty- 
five years, Robert Bass’ administra- 
tion as governor marked one of the 
most progressive epochs in the his- 


tory of New Hampshire. He did much 
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to develop the work of the state’s 
Forestry Department, with special 
emphasis on service and efficiency. 


Dr. Henry Sturgis Drinker 
1913-1915 

The years 1913 through 1915 saw 
Dr. Henry Sturgis Drinker, promi- 
nent educator and conservationist. 
serving the AFA as president. Dr. 
Drinker, while president of Lehigh 
University, had established a depart- 
ment of forestry—one of many im- 
provements in curriculum—and_ he 
strengthened this move by setting up 
experimental forestry stations near 
the school as well as an arboretum 
containing every species of trees 
found in Pennsylvania. He was also 
considered an authority on forestry 
taxation. . . 

During his administration of the 
Association, he helped defeat a 
movement to transfer the national 
forests to the states. advocating rather 
that the states establish separate for- 
ests of their own. AFA efforts in 
1914 helped Virginia to get a state 
forestry law, and during the same 
period the Association actively co- 
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operated in the work to combat 
chestnut blight which later proved to 
have a death hold. 

The Association took a _ leading 
part in the Fifth National Conserva- 
tion Congress, held at Washington in 
1914. Then in 1915 President Drink- 
er led an AFA delegation to the Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Exposition 
in San Francisco. Meeting with the 
Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association, he advocated viewing 
forestry from a nationwide and inter- 
hemisphere vantage point rather than 
limiting it to local areas. The Asso- 
ciation’s leadership over the years 
was recognized by Exposition direc- 
tors with the presentation of a large 
bronze medal of commendation. 

Dr. Drinker continued to play an 
active part in forestry long after giv- 
ing up the presidency of the Associa- 
tion. 


Charles Lathrop Pack 
1916-1922 

The year 1916 marked the begin- 
ning of a dynamic period of AFA 
leadership under Charles Lathrop 
Pack. lumberman son of a lumber- 
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man father, who became recognized 
as one of the nation’s foremost forest 
authorities, a leading economist and 
a champion of public education, 
Charles Lathrop Pack saw the organi. 
zation through a stormy and particu. 
larly active period which included 
World War I and the post-war years 
through 1922. 

Mr. Pack had studied as a youth in 
the Black Forest of Germany, and 
in 1908 was named by President 
Theodore Roosevelt to attend the 
famous Governor’s Forestry Confer- 
ence at the White House as a forestry 
authority. 

Already a_ nationally prominent 
figure, Charles Lathrop Pack soon 
after becoming president of the AFA 
originated, organized and carried on, 
as the work of the Association, a Na- 
tional War Garden Commission for 
home food production. At the same 
time a Lumber and Forests Regiments 
Relief Fund was promoted to help 
forest workers called to war and the 
families left behind. 

At the close of World War 1, Mr. 
Pack and the Association’s executive 
secretary. Perey Ridsdale, launched 





years. 





Greetings 
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T he members of the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood 
Manufacturers Association engaged in the production of 
lumber, veneers, plywood, hardwood flooring, logs, and re- 
lated wood products are interested in maintaining the tim- 
ber supply located in Michigan and Wisconsin. In coo pera- 
tion with State and National agencies they are obtaining 
better utilization of forest products through improvement of 
cutting practices, through fire protection and better prac- 
tical forestry. 


This Association, now in its fortieth year, commends 
the constructive activities of The American Forestry Asso- 


ciation during its long and useful career of seventy-five 
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the Seeds to Europe campaign to re- 
forest the fields ravaged by battle. 

Memorial tree forests were also 
launched to honor those war heroes 
who did not return. 


Henry S. Graves 
1923-1924; 1935-1936 

Colonel Henry Solon Graves. dis- 
tinguished American forester, who 
had first served the AFA as a member 
of the board of directors back in 
1901. was elected to the AFA presi- 
dency in January of 1923. He was 
re-elected in 1924, but reluctantly 
resigned on March 1 that year be- 
cause of time demanded by his duties 
at Yale University. He again be- 
came president in June, 1934 to 
fill the unexpired term of George D. 
Pratt, this time serving through 1936. 
He continued as a director through 
1941, and is now retired dean emeri- 
tus of the Yale Forestry School. 

A pioneer in forestry education in 
America. Henry Solon Graves was 
named first director and professor of 
forestry at Yale University when that 
school launched its graduate courses 
in 1900. In 1910 he was chosen by 
President Taft to succeed Gifford 
Pinchot as Chief Forester of the Uni- 
ted States, which position he held 
until 1920 when he returned to di- 
rect the Yale Forestry School. He 
became a provost of the University 
in 1923. 

During World War I. he was called 
upon to organize the army’s woods 
operations in France. He emerged 
a colonel in the largest forestry regi- 
ment and helped effect a remarkable 
record of lumber production for the 
American Army. In 1918 Colonel 
Graves was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Royal Scottish Arboricul- 
tural Society of Edinburgh in rec- 
ognition of his eminent services to 
forestry . 


George D. Pratt 
1924-1934 

Serving as AFA president for a 
ten-year period between the two spans 
of Henry Solon Graves’ service was 
George D. Pratt of New York, na- 
tional leader in forestry, conservation 
and outdoor recreation. He had been 
conservation commissioner of New 
York state for six years, was one of 
the founders of Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica and a leader in the Y.M.C.A. 
youth movement. He was also a di- 
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(IMITATED BUT NOT EQUALLED) 


PORTABLE RUBBER GEAR PUMP 


Featuring rubber gear con- 
struction, more pressure 
and volume, less weight, 
self-lubricating shaft and 
bearing construction, posi- 
tive automatic relief valve. 


Independently powered — 
self sufficient, quality engi- 
neered for continuous use 
at high efficiency. 





PUMP CONSTRUCTION: Rotary, positive diss AUTOMATIC SELF LUBRICATING BALL 

placement, rubber gear pump—any water BEARING CONSTRUCTION: Manual lubrico- 

source, dirty or clean may be used. tion of pump shafts and out-board bearings 

PRESSURE: 200 Ibs. per square inch plus. unnecessary. Bearings are prelubricated, 
shielded and sealed—require no attention for 

CAPACITY: 50 gallons per minute at free flow life of bearing. 

—approx. 26 gall per minute at 200 lbs. 

P.S.I. PRIMING IS UNNECESSARY—except in un- 

POWERED BY: 4 cycle, single cylinder, air- usual circumstances such as resumption of 

cooled, 6 H.P., Wisconsin engine. pumping operations after long periods of 
storage, extremely high lift operation, etc. 

FUEL CAPACITY: One U. S. gallon — sufficient 

for approximately 112 hours at full throttle. HIGH SUCTION LIFT: 31.7 feet by actual test. 

POSITIVE AUTOMATIC RELIEF VALVE: Ad- weIGHT: 90 pounds. 

justable for pressure range of 90—200 Ibs. 


P.S.1. Nozzle flow may be restricted or shut HOSE CONNECTIONS: Discharge—1'2" 1.P.T. 
off at the nozzle without stalling engine. Suction—2” 1.P.T. 





New mechanical seal is incorporated in the design of the Porto Pump, eliminat- 
ing the troublesome packing glands and packing. 


High strength alloy steel pump shafts are chrome plated for extra wear. 
Designed for forestry operations. 
May be equipped with fuel pump for nominal additional charge. 


PORTO-PUMP, INC. oveteoit'7, micican 


PHONE LORAIN 7-126] 














Precision Tools for Foresters 
‘‘Made In Sweden”’ 


Your Assurance of Quality 


® increment Borers 
®° Bark Measurers 
® Tree Calipers 


Quotations on Request 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL CORP. 


47 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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rector of the American Game Asso- 
ciation and of the National Parks 
Association, and a leader in the 
Camp Fire Club of America. 

The Association is particularly in- 
debted to Mr. Pratt for having put it 
on a sound business basis and made 
possible its endowment fund. Al- 
though wealthy, he insisted that any 
organization should operate on_ its 
earned income. Once he attained 
that goal, he offered to contribute 
$100,000, providing an equal amount 
could be subscribed by the member- 
ship. Responding enthusiastically. 
members over-subscribed their quota 
to such an extent that the Association 
had an endowment fund of $265,000 
when Mr. Pratt retired because of 
poor health in June, 1934. 

During Mr. Pratt’s administration. 
a forester was added to the Associa- 
tion staff and educational efforts hit 
a new high with the conceiving of 
the famous Southern Educational 
Project. The National Nut Tree 
Planting Project was also conducted 
during his tenure of office. and he 
encouraged further youth participa- 
tion in forestry by providing several 
hundred Association medals to be 
awarded from year to year to chil- 
dren for outstanding work in forestry 
and other phases of conservation. 
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James G. K. McClure, Jr. 
1937-1940 

In 1937 the presidency of the AFA 
was tendered to James G. K. McClure. 
Jr.. who from his home at Hickory 
Nut Gap Farm near Asheville. North 
Carolina, had been carrying on a 
program to help his mountain neigh- 





How It Started 


In the year 1926. a cargo ship, 
loaded with burl elm veneer logs, 
arrived from Europe and docked at 
Baltimore, Maryland. The _ logs 
were unloaded, placed on flat-cars 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, and transperted to veneer 
mills in Ohio. 

Within a few years native Ameri- 
can elm trees, along the route over 
which the veneer logs had passed. 
became sickly, had sparse foliage 
and began to decline. Examination 
of these failing trees showed in- 
fected twigs developing a curl like 
a shepherd’s crook and numerous 
trunk suckers at the base of larger 
limbs. These were the first tell-tale 
symptoms of Dutch elm disease in 
America. 

Not until 1933, however, did sci- 
entists discover that this dread tree 
disease was being transported by 
infected burl elm veneer logs im- 
ported from Europe. All elm logs 
and materials under suspicion have 
since been barred from our ports 
of entry. 
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A. C. Spurr—President 

Samuel T. Dana—Vice-President 
Randolph G. Pock—V ice-President 
S. L. Frost—Executive Director 
John M. Christie— Treasurer 


Fred E. Hornaday—Secretary 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 

W. C. Bailey—Tennessee, President, First 
National Bank, Clarksville. 

Folke Becker—Wisconsin, President, Trees 
for Tomorrow, Inc. 

Hon. Charles F. Brannan—District of Co- 
lumbia, The Secretary of Agriculture. 
Raymond J. Brown—New York, Editor, 

Outdoor Life. 


Mrs. Le Roy Clark—New Jersey, Chair- 
man, Conservation Committee, The 
Garden Club of America. 


Donald Comer, Sr.—Alabama, Chairman 
of the Board, Avondale Mills. 


Dr. Wilson Compton—Washington, Presi- 
dent, Washington State College. 


E. J. Condon—lllinois, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany. 


L. A. Danse—Michigan, Member Presi- 
dent’s Water Pollution Control Advis- 
ory Board. 


Walter E. Disney—California, President, 
Walt Disney Productions, Ltd. 


Aubrey Drury—California, Secretary, Save- 
the-Redwoods League. 


Walter E. Humphrey— Texas, Editor, Fort 
Worth Press. 


Joseph F. Kaylor—Maryland, President, 
Association of State Foresters. 


Miss Ethel L. Larsen—Michigan, Chair- 
man, Conservation of Natural Resources 
Committee, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


George Houk Mead—Ohio, Member, Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools. 
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bors make a better living. This pro. 
duction and marketing program, 
known as the Lord’s Acre Plan. was 
carried on by a Farmers Federation 
with Mr. McClure as president, and 
involved the operation of eighteen 
warehouses in a dozen mountain 
counties, a forest products depart. 
ment, sales organization and a re. 
ligious department. 

Mr. McClure had been a minister 
in early life, following in the footsteps 
of his father, but ill health caused 
him to give up his church in upper 
Michigan. After a world cruise. he 
settled in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of North Carolina and launched the 
Lord’s Acre movement. Forestry was 
necessarily a vital factor in his work 
and received considerable emphasis. 
Thus he was appointed to the newly- 
created North Carolina Board of Con- 
servation and Development. from 
which he gravitated to the chairman- 
ship of the Board’s Committee on 
Forests, Water Resources and In- 
land Fisheries. 

In 1934 he was elected president 
of the North Carolina Forestry As- 
sociation which was active in getting 
statewide forest fire control the fol- 
lowing year. 

During his term as AFA _presi- 


Hon. Leslie A. Miller—Wyoming, Chair- 
man, Committee on Natural Resources 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 

W. A. Roberts —Wisconsin, Vice-President, 
Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Dr. Paul E. Tilford -— Ohio, Secretary- 
Treasurer, National Arborist Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


William Vogt—District of Columbia, for- 
mer Chief, Conservation Section, Pan 
American Union. 

Edward A. Wayne—Virginia, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. 


Vertrees Young — Louisiana, Vice-I’resi- 
dent, Gaylord Container Corporation. 
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Fred E. Hornaday—Secretary 
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dent, which lasted through 1940, the 
Norris-Doxey Cooperative Farm For- 
estry Act was passed and a strong 
fight was waged to gain stronger sup- 
port for forest fire prevention. 


William S. Rosecrans 
1941-1948 


In 1941, the AFA for the first 
time since 1892 and the days of Wil- 


liam Alvord looked toward California 


for its next president, William S. 
Rosecrans of Los Angeles. Long 
prominently identified with conser- 
vation interests in southern Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Rosecrans took over the 
presidency and made a number of 
outstanding contributions during his 
tenure which lasted through 1948. 
Early in his administration, the na- 
tion was called upon to wage World 
War II, and in 1946 the Association 
held its third American Forestry Con- 
gress which was preceded by its na- 
tionwide Forest Resources Appraisal. 
This appraisal and accompanying rec- 
ommendations provided a basis for 
much discussion and elaboration dur- 
ing the Forestry Congress, and Presi- 
dent Rosecrans steered the nation’s 
best conservation authorities through 
a series of speeches on various points 


to determine what the future Associa- 
tion policy would be. As a result of 
this Congress, the Association’s thirty- 
point Program for American Forestry 
was prepared. 

While still AFA president, Mr. 
Rosecrans was named chairman of 
the California State Board of Forest- 
ry and launched a new approach to 
problems within his state. 





How It Started 


Around 1900 a nursery on Long 
Island received a shipment from 
the Orient which contained some 
Japanese chestnut seedlings with 
a bark infection. In 1904 American 
chestnut trees on western Long Is- 
land began to die. The chestnut 
blight had started its death crusade. 
Ten years later the disease had 
spread over half the chestnut area 
in the United States. Today the 
chestnut tree, so valuable and well 
remembered in the early part of 
this century, has been exterminated 
throughout its entire range. 











Arthur Clinton Spurr 
1949- 

Arthur Clinton Spurr, dynamic 
president of Monongahela Power 
Company, Fairmont, West Virginia, 
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67 
succeeded William S. Rosecrans as 
the Association’s president in 1949 
and is currently in his second year 
of administration. In this brief pe- 
riod the AFA has established a Task 
Force Committee to prepare a five- 
year report on progress of Ameri- 
can forestry and has set up a national 
committee to study and recommend 
action on the problem of mounting 
forest insect and disease losses. 

At its 1949 joint meeting with Ohio 
and West Virginia, the AFA dedi- 
cated the Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District and _ established 
presentation of conservation awards 
as a regular annual feature to honor 
those who have distinguished them- 
selves in various fields of conserva- 
tion endeavor. 

The AFA’s selection of A. C. Spurr 
as president was influenced by his 
splendid organization of a self-help 
program for West Virginia residents 
within the sphere of Monongahela 
Power Company. He helped revitalize 
a dwindling dairy industry, increased 
employment and income by encour- 
aging new industries, stabilized mar- 
keting of forestry products and oth- 
erwise promoted a policy of sound 
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he Georgia landowner who wrote our woodlands division and asked 
for the services of “the man who marks the trees” wasn’t far wrong, but 
we call him a “conservation forester”. 


Five experienced graduate foresters make up our conservation staff. Their 
services are free to landowners who want to thin their timber holdings for 
pulpwood. These trained foresters do more than “mark trees” for cutting. 
They supervise cutting operations and provide forestry advice and assistance 
when requested to do so. 


Last year our “conservation staff” marked 15,420 acres of trees for partial 
cutting operations and gave expert advice to owners of 127,270 acres. This 
all added up to income for the landowner, the improvement of his timber 
stand and raw material for our Savannah plant which gives employment to 
more than 4,000 Georgians whose annual wages in 1949 totalled more 
than 12 million dollars. 


If you are a landowner and would like the services of “the man who marks 
the trees” you can get detailed information on this “conservation service” by 
writing Woodlands Division, Union Bag & Paper Corporation, Liberty Bank 
Building, Savannah, Georgia. 


(One of a series of advertisements on forest conservation carried in all Georgia newspapers. ) 


UNION BAG & 4 por Corfuraltion 


SAVAN NAH GEORGIA 
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land use. Not only did this program 
result in greater demand for electric 
power, but it won him the Gantt 
Medal, one of industry’s top awards 
for community service. 

The name of A. C. Spurr in West 
Virginia is synonymous with conser- 
vation. He is a founder and now 
secretary of the Upper Monongahela 
Valley Association which is con. 
cerned with area development. His") 
own company employs a_ full-time 7 
forester, a soil conservationist, an 
agricultural advisor and a farm man- | 
agement counselor. He is chairman 
of the committee on agriculture of 





How It Started 


Along about 1914 or 1915 a rope 
factory at Charleston, Massachu- 
setts received a cargo of hemp. The 
opening of these hemp bales re- 
leased a number of minute insect 
eggs. Soon, in the vicinity of 
Charleston, thousands of small 
worms were destroying the corn 
crops. The European corn borer 
had been introduced, through bales 
of hemp, into the United States. 








CLEARFIELD BITUMINOUS COAL CORPORATION 


Department of Forests 
INDIANA, INDIANA COUNTY, PA. 


“Growers of Quality Evergreen Seedlings and Transplants for over 25 years” 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST AND PLANTING GUIDE 

















the West Virginia Chamber of Com- 
merce and is one of the original 
founders and chairman of the ad- 
visory committee of the West Vir- 
ginia Forest Council. 


The Printed Word 


(From page 25) 


propriate. In January, 1931 this was 
shortened to the present-day Ameri- 
can Forests. 

Editors, too, became more stable, 
energetic Percival S. Ridsdale (1910- 
1922) directing the content during a 
most active project period and Ovid 
Butler (1922-1948) taking over for 
the next quarter century. From 1944 
until the current issue, Erle Kauff- 
man assumed the editor’s role, Mr. 
Butler acting in an advisory editor- 
in-chief’s role until his retirement. 

From time to time need has arisen 
to print other publications to fill a 
specific educational function. Among 
several score of these have been such 
valuable books and_ booklets as 
“Knowing Your Trees,” “American 
Conservation,” “Trees of the District 
of Columbia,” “Managing Small 
Woodlands,” and the popular “Teach- 
ing Conservation.” 
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Today lumber is more than the stuff that homes are made 
of. A steadily increasing amount of it is needed for the 
national defense. The logging industry is under pressure to 
step up its effort—to produce faster, and to do it without 
loss of efficiency or waste of America’s resources. 


In logging operations all over the continent, ‘‘Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors are powering the march from forest to mill. 
Huge, compact, dependable, these great loggers are stand- 
ard machines in the lumber industry. With sturdy, matched 
equipment, “Caterpillar’-built Tractors are doing their 
steady, rugged best to fill the double demand—for homes 


and for military construction. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. eo PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
WONRER 
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TRACTORS 
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